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ABSTRACT 

This document contains ideas and information to 
assist community workers in coming to terms with the realities of 
ethnic diversity; to make a deliberate and positive commitment to 
multiculturalism; and, within a social-justice framework, to deliver 
programs and resources to young people in a way that genuinely 
accommodates such diversity. It is divided into four sections. The 
first three sections provide a framework for looking at the 
interaction of social justice and multiculturalism and provide 
background information to the debate about migration and culture. The 
fourth section provides exercises to assist in the development of the 
knowledge and skills needed by community workers to help enrich their 
everyday contact with young people from non-English-speaking 
backgrounds. These exercises are designed to be practical and to be 
worked on in conjunction with the relevant reading sections. Contains 
36 references and a list of publications and videos. (GLR) 
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''f from the original document. * 
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Background Information 

The Ethnic Youth Issues Network (EYIN) was 
officially formed in November 1987. It developed, 
initially, from individuals who had been involved 
with the Workers with Ethnic Young People. 

In February 1988, under the auspice of the 
Youth Affairs Council of Victoria (YACVic), it 
received a grant under a joint funding agreement 
between the Youth Affairs Division and the Ethnic 
Affairs Commission for a tnree year period. 

The EYIN is made up of iridividuaib and 
community-based organisations who are concerned 
about the well-being of young people from non- 
English speaking backgrounds. Members come from 
a range of work situations — locally based youth 
groups, community workers, teachers, housing 
groups, ethnic community groups, health and wel- 
fare agencies. The Network aims to provide a sup- 
port base for these workers. Secondly, the aim is to 
effect policy change in the Government and non- 
Government sector, which reflects the multicultural 
nature of our society. 

This document is the realisation of over 18 
months of preparation, planning and writing by the 
Steering Committee and the Network Co-ordinator. 
It is hoped this document will provide a framework 
for the delivery of services to young people in our 
multicultural society and be an essential resource for 
all community workers. 

As the only structure in place that addresses the 
needs of young people from non-English speaking 
bakcgrounds, the Network is keen to encourage the 
involvement of anyone with an interest in these 
issues. 
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Explanation of Terms 

(in the context of this document) 

N.E.S.B. — Non-English Speaking Background 

is used to mean someone who is born overseas 
or has a parent or grandparent born overseas. 

Ethnic 

To describe a common national or cultural 
tradition. 
Anglo 

A person of English, Welsh or Scottish descent. 
Ethnic Minority 

An ethnic community of minority status. 
Refugee 

A person who has escaped their country of origin 
owing to wji. founded fears of persecution, for 
reasons of race, nationality, religion, membership of 
a particular social group or political opinion. 

Refugee Minor A refugee under the age of 18. 

Newly Arrived 

'To describe a person or ethnic community who 
has been in the country for less than five years. 



Preface 

As community workers, you may already be work- 
ing on a youth program or service or at least be in 
contact with someone who is. Your council or com- 
munity agency may, in the near future, expect you 
to design a program or service to meet the needs of 
young people. Whatever the case, obviously you 
would want to be able to respond with the utmost 
sensitivity. This paper will f)rovide you with some 
vital information so that you can deliver f)rograms 
and resources most appropriate to tlie young people 
in your particular area. The first step? Know your 
target population! 

Currently, of the ()87,2()b Victorians aged 
between I S and 24 years, 65,000 (or 19%) are 
from a non-English speaking background iNESB). 
This means you can assume, walking round the 
streets of Melbourne, that every fifth person you see 
is likely to be of NESB; in the local school-yarci, 
one in every four students was born overseas or has 
parents who were: in most Catholic schools, over a 
third of the students are from NESB. A close look at 
the young people at the local pinball parlour, shop- 
ping ( entre, doc tor's surgery, cinema, football oval 
anci on trams or trains will reveal the very real ethnic 
diversity which is now a feature of Australian life. 

As community workers with a commitment to 
social justice, you ntvd to take account of this ethnic 
diversity. Otherwise you risk cJenying a substantial 
section of the community the right of access to 
available opportunities and resources. Putting 
soc iai justice and multiculturalism into practice in 
the Australian context requires an appreciation ot 
our migration history and an understanding of impor- 
tant conce|)ls sue h as ethnic ity, culture, language 
and communication, the migration experience and 
resettlement, rac ism and, al)Ove all, multiculturalism. 

Apart from these broad cone epts there are also 
important personal value issues which will effect the 
way community workers dc\il with their own preju- 
dices and respond to cultural conflic t and the chal- 
lenge of effective communication acrors different 
cultures, that is, between workers, young people 
from NESB and their parents. 

So, how are you likely to respond? Do you al- 
ready recognise cultural dift'erences in your policy 
development and program practice? Do you offer 
only token acknowledgement? No acknowledge- 
ment at all? Or do you find yourselves in a bind 
committed to scxial justice but lacking the skills and 
confidence to adec^uately address ethnic diversity? 



Many community workers find themselves in such 
a bind. Whilst there are examples of good commu- 
nity work practice in this area, there is nonetheless a 
lack of appropriate educational and training 
resources through which people can develop and 
extend their understanding of the relationship be- 
tween ethnicity, multiculturalism and socitil justice, 
especially as the'^e relate to young people, and 
wherel)y thc7 can adapt their professional behaviour 
and practice. 

This package of idcvis, information and argument 
is aimed at assisting more community workers to 
come to terms with the rcv'iHc^s of ethnic diversity; 
to make a deliberate and ^^ositive commitment to 
multiculturalism and, within a social justice frames- 
work, to deliver programs and resoure es to young 
pcH)ple in a way wliich genuinely accommodates 
such diversity. 

The material presented here is dc^signed to help 
you explore more dee|)ly some of the central prem- 
ises of Ethnicity, Social Justice and Multiculturalism. 
You might wish to gc^t together with a small group of 
fellow workers, rather than simf)ly residing this ma- 
terial by yourselves. You migh.t decide to contact the 
EYIN for some support and practical advice. What- 
e^'er you decide, our hope is that this document can 
play some part in promoting and encouraging a 
community better c^qui[)pcKi to resf)ond to the chal- 
lenge of Multiculturalism and Social justice. 
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Young People, Social Justice 
and Multiculturalism 

Throughout the 1980s in Victoria, some real pro- 
gress has been made in developing a more coherent 
framework tor policv and programs in youth affairs. 
In particular, largely through the early collaborative 
effort ot the Youth Policy Development Council 
(YPDC). the Youth Affairs Council of Victoria 
lYACVic) and the Municipal Association of Victoria 
(MAV) several significant conceptual and practical 
issues were addressed which strengthened youth 
policv and program deliverv throughout the State. 
In all of this, the foremost advance has undoubted- 
Iv been the identification of a social justice focus. 
Much more, however, remains to he done. The 
existing policy l)ase to youth aft'airs now needs 
extending and deepening. There is a need to culti- 
vate and detail a stronger approach to the predica- 
ment of young people from NESB. To do this, 
workers need to grasp the important connection 
between social justice goals and multiculturalism. 

in Victoria, this has been set in a broad context 
bv the Ciovernment's Social justice Strategy. The 
stated purpose of this Strategy — as outlined in 
'People and Opportunities' (August, 1987:9) — is \o 
ensure that 'when government agencies allocate 
resources or plan initiatives, thev (io so with social 
justice criteria in mind that thev consider the 
impact of what thev are doing in terms of creating 
opportunities for disadvantaged people, (extending 
access and participation, and protecting rights'. 

In relation to ethnic itv. the Strategy identities 
some non-English speaking communities of longer 
standing as being among tlie most vulnerable peo- 
ple in our community. Mindful of the fact that Victo- 
ria's population displays great ethnic diversity (in 
1988-89. immigrants from ] -A countries settled in 
Victoria), the Strategy (p.l(>) recognises that 'mi- 
grants from non-English speaking backgrounds 
have traditionally been disadvantaged, largely due 
to language and cultural barriers which have limited 
their access to government services and their partici- 
pation m wider community activities' .-' An important 
assertion in the strategy is that many people from a 
non-Enghsh speaking background experience forms 
of structural disadvantage — either because ot their 
economic status or because thev are unaware of 
services which may be taken for granted by other 
sections of the community. 

In accord with this broad Social Justice Strategy, 
the Victorian Youth Affairs Act (1986) identifies as a 
central goal the equitable distribution of resources 
and opportunities among young people of different 
backgrounds and gender. Other social justice goals 
are also stressed: 

• Social, economic, cultural and political structures 
are to be open and responsive to young people, 

• The social rights of young people are to be recog- 
nised and promoted, including the need for equal 
opportunity and affirmative action, 



• Access bv vounu people lo services, resources 
and opporr»tntties ^ to be enhanced, and 

• Eft'ective Involvement of voung people is to 
occur in the social, economic, cultural and political 
life of the community. ^ 

To accompany this legislation, the Youth Policy 
Development Council (YPDC) developed a series of 
propositions to guide its thinking on the meaning of 
social justice as it related to young people. Two of 
these involve a recognition of ethnic disadvantage: 

• Much social justice theory emphasises equality of 
opportunity. Yet, providing the same opportunities 
or equalising the competition tends to result in the 
perpetuation of existing inequalities, l his is because 
equalising opportunity ignores powerful social, eco- 
nomic, cultural and political dynamics which foster 
inequality — thereby accepting those values which 
produce the inequalities in the first place. 

• An unequal society is one in which various groups 
of voung people are unable to gain access to and 
make use of opportunities because of a variety of 
structural constraints including a person's class, 
gender, age, ability, ethnicity and geographical 
location.'^ 

In its interpretation of social justice, the YPDC 
clearly assumed that young people — rather than 
being a homogeneous population — have very real 
differences with respect to such characteristics as 
Uass. gender, geography or ethnicity. Moreover, in 
drawing out some of the practical implications for 
policv and program development, the YPDC argued 
the need to look carefully at some of the ways in 
which the question of equity and social justice is 
addressed. For instance, it was suggested that struc- 
tures, services and programs built around young 
people must be able to link actively and effectively 
with the needs, culture, rights and aspirations of 
voung people and that voung people need lo be 
able to gain access to: 

• resources (such as grants/monies) 

• direct information (such as accommodation 
registers) 

• fuller information which enables them to under- 
stand their own experiences (re junior wages, career 
options, health concerns) 

• 'connections or networks appropriate to their par- 
ticular issues or needs (SRCs and other links) 

• skills and knowledge development (for example 
assistance in conducting own research in local 
community) 

• direct services 

• decision making. 

It was also argued that these particular forms of 
interaction would need to range across all the major 
areas which have an impact on young people — 
income, security^, employment, housing, training, 
health and transport, culture and recreation and the 
operation of the law. {YPDC, 'Future Directions', 
1986 : 65-67).^ 

In dealing with the nature of youth work, includ- 
ing the issue of ti'aining, the 'Future Directions' 
document (p. 75) called for practitioners to be able 
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to respond sensitively to the complexities of a mul- 
ticultural community and for youth services to be 
built on an understanding of the diversity of youth 
needs across population groups. 

In this regard, however, there seems to be a real 
gap between these positive policy sentiments and 
what happens in practice; in the way resources are 
distributed to meet the needs of young people from 
NESB ond in the way programs at a state, regional 
or local level tend to be planned and delivered. 

Such a gap is all the more perplexing if some 
of the more obvious demographics are taken into 
account: 

• 1 in 5 Australians were born overseas 

• 2 in 5 Australians have both parents born overseas 

• 100 distinct ethnic groups are represented in 
Australia 

• over 100 indigenous languages are spoken 

• 65,000 (19% of) young Victorians are from 
NESB 

• 24.8% of students in secondary schools are of 
NESB (Ministry of Education figures) 

• 4 5.. 3% of students in Catholic schools are of 
NESB. (Catholic Education Office figures) 

In Victoria, 22% of the population was born 
overseas and 15% were born in a non-English 
speaking country. At homo, 17.8% of the popula- 
tion speak a language other than English. (Australian 
Bureau of Statistics figures) 

Currentiv resource allocation and service delivery 
does not meet tlie needs of young people as sig- 
nified by the demographic profile, particularly in 
relation to their ethnic diversity. 

For instance, at a c onceptual k^vel, many of us 
willingly recognise that young people as a popula- 
tion group disi^iav great hetereogerieity or differ- 
ences among themselves — in family background, 
gender, educational levels, income, health status, 
occupations and ethnicity. Paradoxically, there is a 
tendency to assume that young people from '?thnic 
groups (other than Anglo) are, in themselves, 
homogeneous — 'young Greek women worry about 
their body size'; 'young Turkish men are always in 
gangs'. 

There are also confusions over important undei- 
lying questions about service delivery — whether, 
for example, services should aim to be 'generalist' 
and 'mainstream' or 'ethnospec ific '; what con- 
stitutes 'cultural relevance'; how language cmd com- 
munication barriers can be overcome. 

There ar^^ also discrepancies, especially at a State 
level, in the way financial resources are distributed 
across a range of programs which effect young 
people. Leaving aside for the moment the main- 
stream services and portfolios such as education and 
health, we can take the example of the Youth Affairs 
Division and look at what resources are allocated to 
NESB young people through its funding programs. 

Under the Statewide Organisations Support Grants 
Program, EYIN is funded to address the needs of 



young NESB people. The Network is jointly funded 
by the Ethnic Affairs Commission at a cost of 
$60,000 per annum. The majority of funds, how- 
ever, went to agencies with a traditional 'Anglo' 
orientation such as the YMCA, YWCA and church 
groups. 

While some of these agencies do undertake work 
with young NESB people as part of their member- 
ship or target group, their 'Anglo' orientation often 
runs counter to them being culturally relevant to 
young NESB people. 

The relative level of resourcing is only part of the 
problem. The organisational structure, the types of 
programs developed, and the conditions of mem- 
bership may, however unintentionally, preclude ac- 
cess to young NESB people. 

The Youth Develoi^ment Worker Subsidy Pro- 
gram, which enables over 100 youth workers to be 
employed by local govemmcMit and community 
agencies, has in recent years altempted to provide 
more resources to ethno-specific agencies, tight 
agencies (representing aj^proximately 7% ot the Pro- 
gram's budget) receive funds to work specifically 
with young |)eople from various ethnic backgrounds. 

Workers in funded mainstream agencies and local 
governments, particularly in areas with high ethnic 
populations, do encompass young 'ethnic' people 
in their programs but such workers lack specific 
supports and guidelines for appreciating the practi- 
cal demands presented by ethnic diversity and there 
is no monitoring of individual agencies to identify 
the extent to which they are addressing the needs of 
young 'ethnic' people within the overall program. 

A brief look at the Local Youth Initiative Cirants 
Program reveals that, from its 1988/89 budget of 
$200, OOO, thirty-tour ethnic groups received be- 
tween them approximately $30,000 (or 15%). It is 
evident that in rec ent years the Youth Affairs Division 
(YAD) has received an increasing number of applica- 
tions from ethnic- groups, of which a large propor- 
tion has been successful. 

In part, this has been due to more extensive 
advertising. Government legislation now requires 
that such grants programs be advertised in various 
ethnic newspapers. Although EYIN has played a 
key role in disseminating this information, there is 
still a need for such groups to develop a better 
understanding of the aims of such programs, to 
become more equipped to fill out applications and 
to actively involve young people in the process. 

(Please note: The Youth Affairs Division has a 
budget of $15M, including the Youth Guarantee. 
The statistics and percentages given relate to YAL) 
prior to the inclusion of Youth Guarantee funds.) 

More recently, YAD has endeavoured to encour- 
age other government (iepartments to assume great- 
er responsibility for the needs of young NESB 

people. It has initiated two joint projects, one with 
Community Services Victoria, the other with the 

Victorian Ethnic Affairs Commission, to address the 
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needs of young Indo-Cliinose ( '(^oplo. 

The long term impact of such programs, howovor, 
will be dependent upon their effectiveness at the 
local level and an on-going commitment from the 
departments involved. 

Without denying the positive changes over the last 
few years, it is still safe to say that, overall, the* nature 
and pattern of funding of youth programs does not 
se(Mn to accurately or fairly reflect (he demographic 
reality, established earlier 1 ~5 of young Victorians 
are of a NF:SB. 

ThcM'e are two challenges here. The first is to 
develop more explicitly the relationship of ethnicity 
to consid(>rations of Social justice, and especially 
to understand the way in which ethnicity can acl 
(either on its own or in concert with other factors) to 
structurally disadvantage young people in school- 
ing, workplaces or more generally In terms of 
unequal access to resources. 

Assuming such a framework is in plac e, the sec - 
ond challenge is to bridge the gap between polic y 
objectives and actual practice; to be able to deliver 
programs which genuinely and effectively mcvl the 
practical demands posed by ethnic diversity. 
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Migration 

In order to develop a service framework relevant 
to the needs and aspirations of young people of 
non-English speaking background, we must first 
explore a number of significant societal concepts 
and phenomena. Among the processes that have 
markedly affected the nature of Australian society 
and thus provide the context for our approach, is 
that of migration. 

Migration is a process that affects all living things. 
Throughout history, plants, animals and humans 
have migrated. Migration throughout history can be 
understood as a combination of 'push and pull' 
factors; groups and individuals are 'pushed' out of 
their place of residence by wars, civil disturbance, 
famine and other natural disasters, economic hard- 
ship, political, ethnic or religious persecution and/or 
the desire to improve themselves. They are 'pulled' 
to places that offer a better life which may mean 
economic advantages, peace, political stability and 
freedom from persecution. 

More than in most countries, the Immigration of 
people in Australia has played a large part in form- 
ing our society as it is today. Australia is now often 
described (by what is fast becoming a cliche) as a 
nation of immigrants. This is because, apart from the 
first Australians — the Koories — everyone now liv- 
ing in this country has migrated here or is a descend- 
ant of those who have migrated here since 1788. 
Two hundred years is a very short span in human 
history and in that time the migration process has 
had a profound effect on our historv and on the sort 
of society young people are growing up in today. 
In looking at some of the aspects of the migration 
process and its consequences, we can identify the 
currents of change and how these have been re- 
sponded to, or should be responded to. by the 
structures and services of our society. 

Immigration and the Creation of a 
Culturally Diverse Society 

Migrants, since the First Fleet, have come from 
nearly all parts of the world but, up until 1947, 
when Australia's population was 7.5 million, any- 
one visiting Australia would have described it as an 
Anglo-Celtic country, with the vast majority of its 
people having English, Scottish, Welsh and Irish 
backgrounds. 

In 1988, the predominant ethnic background of 
Australia's 16 million people was still Anglo-Celtic 
but the post-war migration program had created a 
significant change in the cultural base of our society. 
In the past four decades, 4.2 million people from 
more than 1 20 countries migrated to Australia, dou- 
bling the population and making it culturally much 
more diverse. A dramatic alteration! 

The fear of invasion during World War Two con- 
vinced the Australian government and most Aus- 
tralians that a larger population was needed for 
Q' nce purposes. Arthur Calwell, who in 1946 
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became Australia's first Minister for Immigration, 
said: 

/ remember Mr Curtin telling Cabinet in 1944 
that at war's end there wou/d have to be a 
Minister for Immigration. He said we must have 
more people to develop and defend Australia.^' 
The push for more people came also from the fact 
that during the Depression years of the late 20s and 
the 30s there was a significant drop in the Australian 
birth rate. Thus, by 1946 there were fewer young 
Australians of working age, at a time of increased 
demand for labour to meet post-war manufacturing 
and industrial needs. 

Australia was seen as an under-populated country 
which needed to increase its population for the 
purposes of defence and sustained economic 
growth. Although Australian women were entreated 
to stay home and have more children, this, it was 
believed, would not produce enough 'new Aus- 
tralians' and so migration had to be increased dra- 
matically. Calwell was at the forefront of convincing 
Australians that it was 'populate or perish'. 

/ wonder how many of us have ever thought 
how much we Australians are like the koalas. 
We both belong to dying races and both are 
well on the wav to becoming museum pieces. 
When Captain Cook sailed along our coast 
there were many millions of native bears; today 
there are on/v a few thousands. In 1945 there 
are over 7.000,000 Australians but by 1965 
there will on/v be 8,000,000 if we go on repro- 
ducing at the present rate. 

And after that, according to the statisticians, our 
population will come to a standstill and get smaller 
and smaller every year. Unless we do something 
about it. 

. . . We need more people to defend our conti- 
nent and develop its resources. A population at 
15, 000 WO, for instance, would at least treble 
the industrial output of Australia . . . In one 
important thing we Australians differ from the 
koalas. We can arrest our fate, we can do 
something about it. The koalas can't. They can 
only sit in their gum trees and wait for some- 
thing to happen. We can get down off our 
perches and help to shape our fate.^ 
The aim was to have '20 million Australians in our 
time' and so a population growth rate of 2% per year 
was set with 1% to come from migration and 1% 
from natural increase. Meeting this target would re- 
quire settling over 1 00,000 migrants per year. 
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SETTLER ARRIVALS IN AUSTRALIA 1959-87 




Settler Arrivals in Australia 1959-87 

From the graph above, we can see that for most of 
the 1960's and the early 1970's the target was met. 
A turning point came in 1974 when, in the wake of 
the recession, the migrant intake began to drop 
reaching a post-war low in 1 975-76 of 52,748. 

With the election of the Liberal Government at the 
end of 1975 the migration program was increased in 
the belief that migration would stimulate economic 
growth but, by 1982, unemployment had increased 
to such a rate that the government felt it should 
reduce the migrant intake. 

The pattern of encouraging increased migration 
during periods of economic growth and turning off 
the tap during recession and depression is one that 
characterises the history of migration to Australia 
sine? its earliest days. The Federal Labor govern- 
ment in its first term slowing the migration program 
because of poor economic conditions but has now 
decided that increased migration of carefully select- 
ed immigrants will stimulate economic growth. 

Those who argued, in 1945, for an increased 
population, did not aim to create an ethnically, 
linguistically and culturally diverse society. In plan- 
ning the post-war mif.ration program Australia want- 



ed only British immigrants. Calwell stated this quite 
clearly in 1946 when he said to Parliament: 
/ would like to emphasise thai the govern- 
menVs immigration policy is based on the prin- 
ciple that migrants from the United Kingdom 
shall be given every encouragement and assis- 
tance. It is my hope that for every foreign 
migrant there will be ten people from the 
United Kingdom'^ 

But we could not gel the number of migrants we 
wanted from Britain and so, from the beginning of 
the large-scale, post-war migration program, Aus- 
tralia also accepted many non-British migrants. Ini- 
tially, from 1947 to 1952 these were 'displaced 
people', colloquially 'DPs', from Europe, among 
whom were 63,000 from Poland, 35,000 from the 
Baltic countries of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania — 
the 'Baits' as the 'Aussies' called them — and 24,000 
from Yugoslavia. 

Progressively, though the British contingent re- 
mained large, Australia made migration agreements 
with many other countries in order to meet the 
desired targe^t. The source countries widened from 
Europe and Eastern Europe, to Southern Europe, 
the Middle Fast, Africa and Asia. 
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Settler arrivals, 1988-89 (p) — top 10 source countries of 
birth 
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In the late 1940's and 1950's large groups of 
migrants came from the Netherlands and Germany, 
and increasing numbers from Italy, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia and Malta. Turkish migrants began arriving in 
the 1960's, and South American migrants from the 
early 1970's. From the mid-70's more Lebanese 
migrants began coming to Australia, while settlers 
from Asia came in larger numbers after 1972, when 
the last vestiges of the White Australia policy were 
removed by the Whitlam government. New Zealand 
citizens, also, make up a steadily growing propor- 
tion of Australia's migrant intake. 

Australia has certainly changed since 1947. We 
began by regarding ourselves as a British country 
— though this has always been regarded by ie 
Aborigines, the original owners, as an outrage, i he 
Irish in particular also fought against the notion of 
Australia as 'a translated Britain of the South'. More 
recently, we have viewed ourselves as a European 
society and presumably, in the future, we may come 
to describe ourselves as a Eurasian society. 

Australian society has been constantly changing in 
its size and composition and will continue to do so, 
partly as a result of immigration. While this process 
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has accelerated since World War Two, it has been in 
currency throughout the past 200 years. 

Australia has never been monocultural. The 
Koories, the Irish, the Chinese, the Germans, the 
Scandinavians and many other culturally and lin- 
guistically different ethnic minorities have had a 
long-established presence here. Today Australians 
come from a greater variety of birthplaces than 
probably for any other country in the world, apart 
from Israel. 

In 1947 about 90% of the Australian population 
was born in Australia and a further 7% were British 
born. In 1986, 78% was Australian-born and 7% 
British born. Merely taking these figures into account, 
and ignoring the fact that a proportion of the Austral- 
ian born are the children of non-British migrants, the 
ethnic character of Australia has undergone a re- 
markable change in the intervening years. The fact 
that these changes have been absorbed generally in 
a positive and constructive way suggests that future 
changes will also be positive and beneficial. 



Birthplace composition of the 
Australian population, 1986 
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Australian Bureau of Statisti(s. 
f sf/m.ifcd Rvsidont PopuhHion 
bv Country oi fiirlh anci .Sex. 
Au<.traliJi. june 1906. 



The Rationale for Immigration to 
Australia 

The creation of a culturally diverse society was not 
the intention of the successive governments, as we 
have seen. Another popular misconception is that 
Australian immigration policy is based on our desire 
to be kind and bountiful to those wishing to come 
and live here. In reality, the immigration policy and 
program have always operated, and still operate, for 
reasons of self-interest. The millions of migrants 
who have settled in Australia are not all here as a 
result of the generosity and compassion of Aus- 
tralians but because we wanted them for o'jr own 
advancement. 

The specific reasons have changed over the years. 
After World War Two population growth was re- 
quired for defence purposes and to obtain strong 
labourers for industry. Today our government seeks 
skilled labour, entrepteneurs to create jobs and 
stimulate economic growth and the creation of sta- 
ble social networks through reuniting families. 

The motives of the migrants themselves are varied 
but It is important to note that they do not necessari- 
ly match up with the motives that Australia has in 



recruiting them. For instance, the displaced people 
who arrived in Australia after World War Two did not 
come here because they wanted to increase Aus- 
tralia's defence capacity. 

In understanding the rationale for Australia's 
migration program it is useful to look at the different 
categories under which migrants are admitted, re- 
membering that today — unlike most of our migra- 
tion history — we can select from more immigrants 
than we are willing to take. These categories vary in 
detail but each serves Australia's interest in some 
form or other. 

Family Migration 

For nearly two centuries family migration has been 
an established and highly successful element of mi- 
gration to Australia and is characterised by a pattern 
of 'chain migration'. Typically, in the chain migra- 
tion process, one family member, usually a young 
male, arrives first as the family 'anchor'. Once estab- 
lished, with steady employment and some s^-^vings, 
he sends home for fiis wife or fiancee, children, 
parents and siblings, who in turn, once established, 
extend the network bv assisting cousins and more 
distant relatives. 



Actual and Projected Birthplace Composition, Australia, 1986 and 2021 
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Under this sc^t of assumptions, the proportion of the population l)orn in Australia is projec ted 
to decline consistently between now and the year 2021 . The Australian born will 
nonctiieless remain the dominant birthplace grcxip bv far, a( counting for t lose to three- 
quarters of the population. The proportion of the population born in the C(juntries of Asia is 
projected to experience the greatest grov^'th, while the proportion ot the Australian 
f)opulation horn in the traditional migrant source countries of Europe is projected ultimately 
to decline ret'lecting relatively low assumed levels of migration ti< m these countries. 
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Irish immigration in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century followed this pattern, with one in five 
Irish immigrants coming from the county of Tipper- 
ary. Most groups coming to Australia have followed 
this pattern — the Creeks: from Ithaca, Kythera and 
Kastellorizon and the Italians: in the pre-war years, 
from the Lipari Islands and later from many other 
parts of Italy. 

Chain migration meant that there were networks 
established to ease adaptation to a new country, 
there was somewhere to stay and often a job which 
cushioned the dislocating effects of the migration 
process and the isolation of the early years in a new 
land. (This pattern of migration is very different to 
the 'guest worker' arrangements more common in 
Europe, as Australia has always wanted permanent 
settlers rather than temporary workers.) 

The 1980s have seen family migration becoming 
more restrictive. Spouses and fiances, dependent 
children under 18 years of age and some elderly 
parents are still able to come and settle in Australia 
without restriction but other relatives must meet 
stringent selection criteria, including level of educa- 
tion, employ-ability and English language ability and 
a limit is set on the numbers allowed in each year. 

It is not yet possible to tell whether this more 
restrictive form of family migration will result in as 
smooth and successful a settlement process as the 
chain migration of the past. Family migration makes 
up a large proportion of the migration program and 
takes account of the important role of family and 
community in the settlement process. 

Business and Labour Migration 

Australia has always sought labour: domestic serv- 
ants in the nineteenth century, the brawn for the 
construction industry in the 1940's and 1950's, and 
large numbers of teachers during the 1960's. 
Importing v%^orkers has, in the past, been a cheap 
and convenient method of obtaining labour in times 
of shortage. Labour migration was generally high at 
times of full employment and low during economic 
recessions and depressions. At various times, such 
migrants were given financial assistance to come to 
Australia. 

In the 1980s, despite periods of high unemploy- 
ment, the Covernment has continued to encourage 
skilled workers and business people to migrate to 
Australia. The CEDA Report, The Economic Effects 
of Immigration in Australia, showed that selective 
immigration did not contribute to unemployment. 

The skilled and business migration categories are 
an increasing large proportion of our immigration 
intake. 

Refugees 

Refugees have come to Australia throughout its 
history, but unfortunately they have never been 
made to feel entirely welcome. Each group of refu- 
gees, whether the lews escaping from Nazism in the 
1930's or the Indo-Chinese in the 1970's, have 
encountered prejudice and resentment. 



The refugee component of the migration program, 
though the most altruistic, is not based entirely on 
humanitarian grounds. Australia, in accepting refu- 
gees, is meeting its international obligations and 
benefiting from co-operation with other countries in 
the world, especially in the Asian-Pacific region. 

In the long-run Australia has benefited greatly 
from the refugees who have come here. The Cer- 
mans, having escaped religious persecution in their 
own country, settled in the Barossa Valley in South 
Australia in the 1 840's and helped establish the wine 
industry. Many other post-war refugees have also 
made notable contributions to aspects of Australian 
life. 

You could say that refugees, in many ways, make 
the best migrants as they have nowhere else to go 
and so commit themselves to their new country. 
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In the 1980s, Australia's refugee intake has de- 
creased markedly both in total number and as a 
proportion of the migration program. This is not 
because there is any diminishing need. The United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees estimates 
that there are at least 10 million refugees in the 
world, many of whom would welc ome resettlement 
in Australia. Hcmwer, together with Canada, 
Australici has taken more Vietnamese rt^fugeo^ a^ 
a proportion of total population ihan any other 
country. 

Trans Tasman Migration 

New Zealand citizens are able to enter and settle 
in Australia without restriction. Australia and New 
Zealand are gradually seeking closer economic co- 
operation and mutual free migration is part of this 
process. 

Although from time to time there are calls to stop 
all migration to Australia, we remain a receiving 
country because immigration is of benefit to us. 
Australia is still committed to population increase 
and economic growth. Some business leaders even 
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advocate the acceptance of as many as 250,000 
migrants per year. The Federal government is grad- 
ually increasing the intake; from 120,000 per year 
for 1989 to at least 140,000 — perhaps even 
150,000 — in the 1990's. 

However, the migration debate is not just about 
how many migrants we take per year although the 
size of the population, especially in its impact on the 
environment, remains an important issue. 

Happily, today, we are selecting migrants on 
more rational grounds than the colour of their skin 
but there is still controversy about the selection 
process. At base the migration issue is about the sort 
of country we are today and the sort of country we 
wish to be in the future. Where migrants come from, 
their ages and skills, their family ties here, their 
language and background, all have an impact on the 
society into which they settle. 

Just as immigration has had an immeasurable 
effect on Australian society, so the society that re- 
ceives them has a profound effect on the lives of 
those who settle here. The type of society immi- 
grants come to, the attitudes of Australians to new 
arrivals, the structures put into place to enable them 
to fulfill their aspirations, all frame the settlement 
experience for the new arrival. Imagine an immi- 
grant family arriving from Taiwan and reading a 
barrage of newspaper articles on immigration poli- 
cy, hearing the views of a vociferous minority on 
talkback radio about 'Asians' and trying to find hous- 
ing. Their initial impressions are unlikely to be that of 
being warmly welcomed to begin a new life. Their 
initial impressions are unlikely to be that of being 
warmly welcomed to begin a new life. This initial 
impression will effect how they behave, what they 
expect and how others — in turn — respond to 
them. 

(Refer to: Section D Migration for some practical 
exercises). 



Ethnicity 

There are several important concepts commonly 
used to define and analyse aspects of the migration 
experience in the Australian context. 

The term 'ethnic' has been in common usage 
since the 1^)70's. Previously all sorts of other terms 
were used, including the clearly derogatory, such as 
'reffos', 'baits', 'dagos', 'wogs' and the more blandly 
descriptive 'New Australian'. 'Ethnic' has been 
added to this long line of exclusionary words in our 
language to denote, and lump together, all those 
who do not belong to the majority Anglo-Celtic 
group. 

'This /s a subversion of the concept of ethnicity 
for in redlity everyone is an 'ethnic' in that we 
are socialised according to particular cultural, 
political and historical values, behaviours, cus- 
toms, social networks, religions, and most 
importantly, language/^' 

Families who have lived in Australia for three or 
four generations and whose ancestors came from 
Britain have their ethnicity, as do those newly- 
arrived from Ethiopia. 

For the majority of us our ethnicity is a mixed bag. 
The way in which we choose to describe and view 
our ethnicity is based on how we feel about the 
different elements of our personal, religious and 
political histories. For instance, a typical third- 
generation Australian is likely to have a mixed reli- 
gious background (Catholic, Lutheran, Church of 
England), a varied linguistic background (German, 
Gaelic, English) and a different sense of allegiance to 
the various elements of the family history. The indi- 
vidual may identify as a German-Australian or may 
regard that ancestry as insignificant in their view of 
themselves. Such an individual is able to choose 
their ethnic identification. 

Ethnicity does not necessarily match up with 
place of birth or national origin, jews from Poland, 
who were a persecuted minority group, are likely to 
identify their ethnicity as jewish rather than Polish 
and be concerned about events in Israel rather than 
Poland. Vietnamese-Chinese may well feel closer to 
other people of Chinese background in Australian 
than to non-Chinese Vietnamese. People in Aus- 
tralia often identify themselves as being Cornish, 
Macedonian, or Tamil, when they were born in the 
United Kingdom, Greece and Sri Lanka. The Austral- 
ian population is not unique in its multiplicity but 
there is certainly a greater variety here than in most 
countries. 

In Australia, Anglo-Celts make up the dominant 
racial group and those from other ethnic back- 
grounds such as Greek, Turkish, Lao and Lebanese 
belong to ethnic minorities. Some members of these 
ethnic minorities, including many Chinese-Australians 
and Italo-Australians, have lived here for several 
generations Koories and Torres Strait Islanders are 
also ethnic minorities. 
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Because over 70% or Australians are Anglo-Celtic 
their influence in language (English), religion (Chris- 
tian), and institutionalised culture (see next section) 
is so pervasive and powerful that it is rarely recog- 
nized as being a distinct ethnicity. It is seen as the 
Australian norm or the Australian way of life and, 
by comparison, the behaviour of ethnic minority 
groups is seen as esoteric, different and strange. The 
'accepted' Australian accent is an Anglo-Celtic ac- 
cent which arouses no comment — except in studies 
of linguistics — whereas all other accents are de- 
scribed as 'foreign'. 

Migrant status is a very different concept. A mi- 
grant is anyone who was born outside Australia and 
came to settle here, including people from both 
English speaking and non-English speaking coun- 
tries. A migrant coming from Great Britain, and even 
a white South African, New Zealander or migrant 
from the United States can choose to identify with 
the dominant ethnicity, that of the Anglo-Celtic 
majority. They .nay not wish to, as many elements of 
their background differ from native born Anglo-Celtic 
Australians, but they will be accepted into the domi- 
nant group if they so choose. This is not the case for 
other migrants who speak perfect English. Many 
from the Philippines, Pakistan, India, Hong Kong 
and Africa speak perfect English but their visible 
differences and accents, religions and culture will 
exclude them from the dominant ethnic group in 
Australia. 

Another concept used to analyse the impact of 
ethnic status on both the individual and the society is 
that of non-English speaking background (NESB). 
This term is used to describe migrants and their 
children — that is, first and second generation mi- 
grants — who originate from countries where Eng- 
lish is not the first and main language. 

While many NESB young people will be proud of 
their own particular ethnic heritage, the question of 
identity formation will be more problematic for 
them, no matter what their class background, than 
for their Anglo-Celtic-Australian peers. In 'growing 
up' all young people experience processes of iden- 
tity formation but for NESB young people this 
psycho-social process is further complicated by the 
stresses and demands of being bi-cultural. 

In outlining the above concepts we need to keep 
in mind that they do no necessarily make neat 
categories. 

A fourth generation Australian of mixed 
Pakistani-Chinese background may well be 
treated as a NESB migrant by others. Some 
Irish-Australians who have lived in Australia for 
generations still identify strongly with their Irish 
ethnicity whilst for others of identical back- 
ground this is no longer a relevant factor in 
their lives J' 

Issues of ethnicity and migration are overlain by 
issues of power and dominance, in particular that of 
the majority Anglo-Celtic culture as the assumed 
norm in Australian society. To see how these con- 



cepts effect the human services field we need to look 
more closely at the concept of culture and how this 
functions in our lives. 

(Refer to Section D Ethnicity for practical exer- 
cises demonstrating these points). 
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Culture 

The concept of ethnicity is intimately linked to th(^ 
concept of culture. Because, in Australia, the Anglo- 
Celtic culture is the majority, it is accepted as the 
norm rather than one culture amongst many. 

Culture is general delineated in a comn^ion sense 
by exotic aspects of national or ethnic behaviour as 
denoted by food, costumes, -nusic and dance. As 
such, it is easily embraced, tolerated and enjoyed. 
Yet, this popular idea of 'culture' is a limited one — 
more likely to stereotype and divide communities 
than to build bridges of understanding and mutual 
respect, it emphasises superficial differences rather 
than the shared needs from which separate cultures 
spring. 

The concept of Multiculturalism, which is 
ofton misunderstood, is based upon the key 
idea of culture which refers to the way social 
groups solve the fundamental problems and 
dilemmas of the human condition and denotes 
the total social system within which these 
groups perform their basic activities. Each cul- 
ture's value system and behaviour patterns 
result from core attitudes towards interpetsonal 
relationships, towards work and all human 
activity, towards time and its use, towards the 
major human events such as birth and death, 
towards the environment and towards the 
absolute and the unknown. A cultural system is 
built up by the way the group rears and ec/u- 
cates its children and trains its adult members, 
by the way it organise'^ and governs itself, by 
the way it satisfies its spiritual needs through 
the development of religious frameworks, by 
the way it develops its resources and protects 
its people and property, by the manner in 
which it expresses its imagination and ad- 
vances the cause of rational thought, by the 
way it communicates ideas and feelings and 
meets its recreational needs, by the techniques 
it uses to produce goods and maintain services 
and by the transportation mechanisms it devel- 
ops. aMI these aspects are subsumed into lan- 
guage which is at the centre of all cultural 
systems. Language and culture are inextricably 
linked for language is the fundamental element 
of communication and expressiveness. It is 
through language that each cultural system 
develops and expresses its thought patterns 
and makes interaction possible. It is through 
language that,the deepest values and truths are 
passed on to succeeding generations and it is 
through language that cultural changes are re- 
flected. As language changes, so does culture; 
as culture changes, so does language. Thus, the 
concept of culture is an all-encompassing one 
and is broader than limited conceptions which 
focus exclusively upon the so-called 'high cul- 
ture' of ballet or opera, or are concerned 
mainly with the folkcultural aspects such as 
traditional dancing and culinary arts or concen- 
trate only upon the more glorious aspects of 
cultural past, ^ 
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In this important sense then, culture relates to 
deeplv-imbedded aspects of individual and group 
life. It deals with attitudes, values and assumptions 
about such universals as birth, illness, death, under- 
standing of sex and family roles, of faith, divinity, 
luck, future, progress, misfortune and the like. In 
this sense it is a profound and not all that easily 
understood facet of individual and group identity. 

Too frequenliy, culture, like ethnicity, is regarded 
as a phenomenon by which only immigrants are 
affected, and from which Australian-born people are 
free, in fact, all groups function within a set of 
cultural mces. it is important, therefore, that com- 
munity workers develop not only an understanding 
of the cultural factors shaping the response of, say, 
Greeks-Australians, to human services and family 
life, but also learn to recognise that different cul- 
tural factors shape the approach of Anglo-Celtic- 
Australian community workers and the rationale 
behind the human service delivery system. Attitudes 
about developing the decision-making skills in 
young people are culturally formed in just the same 
way as is the belief in the importance of giving 
respect to elders. 

All cultures are formed over time, originally to 
meet the same basic hur-an needs of food, shelter, 
clothing, reproduction, and social organisation. In 
different places and at different times, the meeting of 
these needs required a variety of responses. Koori- 
Australian culture evolved to meet these same needs 
but climate, geography and a host of other factors 
make the cultural expressions in behaviour and 
belief very different from, for example, modern Ital- 
ian culture. 

Culture is also subject to personal interpretation. 
For this reason it can be dangerously misleading to 
assume that everyone of a certain ethnic group or 
immigrant background shares and accepts a com- 
mon and easily described cultural view. 

Another simplistic notion mistakenly defines cul- 
ture as synonymous with nationality; for example, 
'all Yugoslavs share the same culture'. Culture, as we 
have seen, arises out of ethnicity rather than nation- 
ality, and many nations, like Switzerland, Belgium, 
India and Yugoslavia, embrace several ethnicities. 
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Likewise culture changes over time, so that the 
cultural perspectives of modern Greece are, in sig- 
nificant ways, different from those that prevailed at 
the beginning of the century. What is often over- 
looked in discussions of culture, is that in Australia 
we all participate in the culture of a urban, capitalist, 
highly technological, post-industrial society. No 
matter what our background, thai is our cultural 
context and other elements of our culture are played 
out within this shared cultural framework. 

Human services workers need to explore the dif- 
ferent facets of culture. Those who work, or plan to 
work, with people of a non-English speaking back- 
ground, or who are developing programs they hope 
will be accessible to and appropriate for all people in 
a particular area, often request information about 
individual cultures. Requests are usually along the 
lines of: 'I'm working with an Egyptian family, how 
do I greet an Egyptian man?' and 'What do I need 
to know about Vietnamese attitudes to health?' 

Unfortunately, the provision of tidbits about cul- 
tural differences in body language and of 'thumb nail 
sketches' of specific cultures have generally been 
counter-productive as such signitiers tend to 
strengthen, rather than diffuse cultural stereotypes. 
Such an approach assumes a homogeneous Egyp- 
tian or Vietnamese culture, ignoring ethnic dif- 
ferences within national groupings, such as those 
between an Egyptian of Greek background and 
other Egyptians, between Chinese people from 
Vietnam and ethnic Vietnamese. It further assumes 
no socio-economic differences among ethnic minor- 
ity groups and a static view of culture, as if such 
behaviours did not adjust over time and in different 
places. As we have seen, culture is, in fact, con- 
stantly changing. 

The assumption that people can learn about 
another culture in an hour, a day, a week or a 
month, is erroneous. Just imagine what would hap- 
pen if a one-day workshop on the Anglo-Celtic- 
Australian culture was held in Turkey to improve 
service delivery to Australian-born residents of that 
country? Little would be gained except for the per- 
petration of the beer-drinking, laconic, outdoor ste- 
reotype. All that is learned in such an approach to 
human services provision are some simple, exotic 
and superficial details — possibly the least sig- 
nificant aspects of the complex cultural picture. 

The risk in this approach is that it can encourage 
the view that the answer to overcoming lack of 
access and inappropriate and inequitable service 
provision, lies in the community workers simply 
becoming 'culturally aware'; instead of requiring 
them to look also at the way the dominant culture 
itself influences outcomes for people of non-English 
speaking background. 



Language and 
Communication 

As complex as ethnicity and culture is the issue of 
language and the way it effects the experience of 
immigrants and their children. Language shapes our 
experience. We all think in a specific language; the 
vocabulary, structures and nuances of which in- 
fluence the way we are able to take in and make 
sense of the world around us. 

Most of us take language — for the majority of 
Australians the English language — for granted, until 
we are confronted by a communication problem. 
We may have to complete a legal document, fill in a 
complex bureaucratic form or decipher some other 
of the many forms of language with which we are 
not familiar. Many of us are now having to learn 
computer language. If we do not learn sub- 
languages we remain closed out of the specific fields 
to which they relate, whether these be medical, 
legal, computing, economic or the host of other 
increasingly complex and specific areas not covered 
by everyday English. 

Thus, language, in addition to being our way of 
making sense of experience, can also act as a barrier 
to exclude us from experience. Fluency in the domi- 
nant language of a particular society is crucial to full 
participation in and membership of that society. For 
young people in Australia, their facility with spoken 
and written English will be a major determinant of 
their chances for the future. 

Among the many sub-languages in common usage 
are some which are specific to young people. The 
'KylieMole', register with its 'boguns', 'spak', 'excel- 
lent', and other youth-specific words, identifies the 
user as being of a certain age group and social class, 
if a young person's vocabulary is limited to the 
'Kylie Mole' register, they have little chance of being 
employed as a bank teller, in a fashionable up- 
market boutique or in many other jobs where 
employers are looking for a 'classier' register. The 
greater the number of registers available to us, the 
better our ability to use language to gain access to 
different areas and levels of society. 

For the community worker the language and com- 
munication issue is always an important one in 
working with all young people, but especially in 
working with first generation young people from 
non-English speaking backgrounds, with their 
parents and with the corresponding ethnic commu- 
nity groups. 

A young NESB person may have a different 
capacity in English than a young person of Anglo- 
Australian background but it is dangerous to general- 
ise too widely on this basis because their grasp of 
English may range from fluancy to total inabil'ty. 
Some young NESB people were born here and 
others come from countries where English, whilst 
not the first language, is still widely spoken, such as 
India; the Phillipines, the Pacific Islands and 
some African countries. 
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The two extremes - perfect English dnd no Eng- 
lish — tire easy to recog.'iise, and in the casc^ of a 
person having no English, the need for some spe( itil 
[)rovision is gc»nercdlv acceptcnl: we us(» the- Tele- 
|)hone Interpreter Service; book a face to fac 
interpreter, or provide^ multilingual information. 
Unfortunately whilst the iwvd for special assistance^ is 
generally recognized, in [practice it is often not 
provided. 




What is less commonK recognized is that, bc^- 
twcvn the two extremes, facilitv with language can 
vary greatly. Some [X'oplc^ mav s[)eak and under- 
stand English fairlv well; other mav understand lullv 
but not speak wc^ll. Some [)eo[)le, in e\'ervdav situa- 
tions, (ope with both speaking and understanding, 
but mav hav(^ yr^M difficultv with technical tnglish. 
With writtcMi I-nglish, with bLiieauc ratic l;nglish, 
with k^galistic English or with c (Miimunic ation in 
situations of itMision or distrc^ss. Some people mav 
appear to speak and understand more English thcUi 
lh(^v actiiallv do (main ov(^r-estimate their abilitv) 
or in some instant es mav b(^ too embcirrasstnl or 
ashanx'd lo admit their difficiiltv. All of thes(> fa( tors 
will effcHt the (lualitv of communication bt^twc^cMi .1 
human scMAices worker and a voung person of non- 
I nglish sp(Mking background. 

loo often a voung NESB person with limited 
[,nglish is stereotyped as bcMng 'dumb' or, as has 
o(currc>d in s(;me instances, 'retardc^d', vet this 
voung pcYson is fluent in at least ofie^ other languages 
a fact rarely appreciated in a society whi( h has not 
accepted that there are benefits in bilingualism. 

in working with young NESB people it is impor- 
tant to understand that the same registers — markers 
of knowledge, class, age and so on exist in the 
first language. Most languages have a greater varietv 
of dialcHts than Australian English. The issue of 
diak-ct is important in using interpreters and in parent- 
child communication; children learn the standard 
form of the minoritv language^ here, whilst tht^r 
parents communicate in a regional non-standard 
dialect. 



A number of misguidefl views are held about 
language and NESB people in Australia. Try this 
one! These peop/e onlv pivlvnd not to undcrsUMid 
f.nii,lish. Suc h a misc one (Option exists because 
NFSB pcH)ple (an oiten handle basic everyday 
English but little* else. To be able to speak a few 
sentences, md answer 'yes' or 'no' is no sign of 
compr(»h(Mision. The little English some people have 
can be losl or forgottiMi at limes of strc^ss, crisis or 
high emotion — times when the ( ommunity worker 
mav be around. It is important to remc^mber also 
that [)eople tend to lose their second language al)ility 
v\ith age, a factor which can complicate working 
with NESB lamilie^s and communities. 

Anoth(M- commonK- heard complaint is: 'Whv 
don't ihc\ k\un Ln^lish^' Learning a se^concl lan- 
gLiage is not an easy thing to do. How many Aus- 
tralians learned a sc^( oncl language^ at school, and 
what is now still understood, eithcM" by reading or 
writing, in that languai^e^ 

Man\' tcK tors effect a person's abilitv lo learn a 
s(H-ond laii'-iuage. ! cwrning Englis!i is p^uticularlv 
diffic ult if a person: 

• is illiterait^ in thcMr fiist language; 

• has had onlv limited fornuil c^ducation iprimarv 
sc hooh: 

• is beyond the prime language-learning age (it 
gets harder to learn a nc^v language as you get older; 
language is most easily acquirc^cl before early 
adolescenc e); 

• works hard all dav and is too tired to attend 
( lasses ^it night; 

• has c hild care and familv responsibilities lhat 
make* attcMiding classes difficult (manv migrant 
women have been in Australia for vears without the 
o[)[)()rtunitv to attend ['nglish language c lasses.) 

Workers and agenc ic^s confronted with local com- 
nuinifies composed of voung NESB [)eople from a 
\'ari(Mv of I mguage groups often claim that thc*\ 
[)ro\'ide a 'universal' service*. As there^ is no possibil- 
it\- of proMtling the service* in all the* maior lexal 
language*s. iiev opt tnr ["nglish so as not to favour 
anv one* minoritv group over anothc*r. This <ipproach 
ignores the nportane t- of language* and e\t ludes all 
fs'ESB pe^ople trom the^ service. A better approach 
would be analyse^ the* imfjact of languagr* exe lu- 
sion on the local groups and make a judgemeni 
based on th')s(» in great(*st nc*ecE 

(ReMer to Se*c lion \) Language* and C\)mmuniea- 
tion for hc*lpful pract al exercises). 
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Resettlement 

Ethnicity, culture and language are aspects of 
immigrants' experience — part of the 'baggage' they 
bring with them. All immigrants have, by definition, 
come to Australia from anothe?ri£ountry. In so doing 
they have left their homes, their schools, their jobs, 
their friends and family in order to begin again. What 
is usually overlooked is analysing the experience of 
immigrants is the resettlement element. 

Resettlement is common to all immigrants but its 
repercussions on people's lives here w\\\, of course, 
vary greatly for groups and individuals, depending 
on the circumstances of their departure and resettle- 
ment and their length of residency in Australia. 
Nonetheless, the impact of resettlement will always 
be felt. 

Some people chose to emigrate, left an advan- 
taged position in their country of origin and were 
able to come here with money, recognised tertiary 
qualifications and English language competence. 
Cithers were forced to emigrate because of war, civil 
disorder or poverty. Many others were, in fact, refu- 
gees. Some immigrants have been here only a few 
months, others have been here for forty years. Some 
have come alone without friends or relatives to assist 
them in the new country; others have come in large 
families or have been met by extended families and 
effective support groups. 

An immigrant who has arrived only recently in 
Australia from a situation of povertv and with little 
education, will be more willing than most people to 
accept a job whether or not it matches her personal 
inclinations or needs. The job may be poorly paid, 
unattractive, unhealthy and inadequately regulated. 
Such a person might also be likely to work overtime; 
might not be in a position to take advantage of 
English classes and might not make a well consid- 
ered choice about where to live. 

At the same time, a person who has come here as 
a refugee, not actually having chosen to live in 
Australia, may show, for quite a few years, a degree 
of preoccupation with circumstances in her country 
of origin and possibly a desire to return. 

An immigrant who has come from a country 
where 'guest-working' arrangements are common 
may approach her new life in Australia with some 
uncertainty as lo its permanence and may place a 
high priority on sending money to relatives back 
home. (Guest workers in Europe go to another 
country to work and are rarely able to become 
citizens.) 

In terms of location, an immigrant from a country 
which is already well-represented in Australia may 
choose to settle within the community of her ethnic 
background or, if she has extensive education in 
say, a technical area, may move more readily into a 
milieu defined less by her ethnicity than by her 
professional background. 

It is not only the ethnicity and personal capacity 
of an immigrant which may vary and effect her fate 



in Australia. Social conditions in Australia also vary 
from place to place and time to time, An immigrant 
settling in a rural area will face different opportu- 
nities, obstacles and attitudes from those facing 
someone arriving in a large city. A worker arriving 
in Australia in the 1950's will have encountered 
employment opportunities very unlike those cur- 
rently available. Circumstances in Australia have al- 
tered dramatically over the last four decades. Whilst 
job opportunities, particularly for unskilled workers, 
were plentiful up to the end of the 1 960's, in the 7Qs 
and 80s these have dried up. Our immigration poli- 
cy is now highly selective and it is increasingly 
difficult for large family groups to migrate together, 
as was characteristic of the period up to the 1960s. 
By the 80s, migration had dramatically changed the 
ethnic composition of Australian society. All these 
and n^any other changes in our society, have made 
the resettlement experience very different for immi- 
grants in the 80s from what it was for those who 
arrived in earlier decades. 

What is common to all immigrants is that the* 
'resettlement effect' — (he fact of departure from 
their country of origin and resettlement in a new 
country — will, in some way, impinge upon thc^r 
experiences, attitudes, approaches and needs. The 
imf)act will vary in response to elements of their lite 
history and the conditions they encounter on arrival. 

The effects of resettlement on the uvwly arrived 
immigrant with regard to choice of job, home and 
the like are fairly easy to recognise, and the Austral- 
ian community does indcx^l show a c:ert<iin svm()a- 
thy to the* pressures facing tlie newly-arrived person. 
There is far less awareness, however, of the refugee 
or immigrant who, after some years, suffers guilt or 
anxiety at the fate of friends or relatives in hc^r 
country of origin or of the familv which seeks to havc^ 
its kin join them in Australia to provide prac tical and 
emotional support or because those remaining over- 
seas are facing illness, old-age or isolation. 

The effects of resettlemcMit may l)e played out over 
an entire lifetim(\ After perhaps thirty years of c^stab- 
lished ada[)tation to Australia, many immigrants — 
now elderly — are finding themselves out of the 
workforce, no longer living with the families or 
children and increasingly nostalgic, reflective, 
dependent and preoccupied with their past and their 
ethnicity. For such people, the fact of their resettk*- 
ment remains relevant — indeed is possibly of grow- 
ing relevance — decades after their immigration 
occurred. 

Contemplating the resettlement factor remifids us 
that many of the difficulties experienced by the 
community worker, in dealing with immigrant, refu- 
gee and ethnic minority young people and their 
families, are inherent in the immigration process and 
are not necessarily to do with the particular culture, 
traditions or ethnic background of the individual. 
This understanding is important because it helps 
reduce the ethnic stereotyping in which we all 
indulge at times and .vhich is promoted and 
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reinforced by too groat an emphasis on cultural 
differences. 

In summary then, the factors which determine^ 
the particular settlement experiences of any one 
person are diverse. As we have seen these generally 
include: 

• age on arrival 

• gender 

• languages spoken 

• family c ircumstan es 

• socio-economic l)ackground 

• visible physic al differences 

• educational cjualifications 

• support groups in Auslralia 

• circ umstances in Australia at lime oi arrival 

• length of residence* in Australia 

and personal (lis[)osition. 

The resc^ttlemenl experience depends on how all 
these factors intertwine with the attitude's, behaviour 
and institutions of th(^ host soc ieiy. 

(Rc^er to Section D — Resettlement — for practi- 
cal exercises). 



Prejudice, Racism and 
Discrimination 

In our discussion of c»thni(.ity, culture and reset- 
tlement factors, we have focussed mainly on the 
'newcomers' as members of minority groups. In 
this section we need to look more closely at thc^ way 
the attitudc^, behaviour and structures of thc^ host 
society effect the lives of young [)eople of non- 
English s|)eaking background. 

Prejudice about ethnic ity leads peo|)le to identify 
only the visibly cliffc^rent as ethnics and label them 
'wogs', 'ni[)s', M()[)c^s' and 'chinks'; all of which are 
terms with negative connotations. Racism and dis- 
crimination ar(^ a[)[)arc^nt when jobs don't go to 
th(^e 'ethnics' because 'they won't fit in'. 'VVogs' arc^ 
not employed because of 'Mediterranean bac k' and 
Koories are rejected because 'they are all lazy and 
drunkards'. 

Wc^ have scHMT th(^ effect of stereotyping 'other 
cultures' by reference e)nly to their exe)tic details. 
Prejudice blinels us lo the infiuene e e)f Angles-Celtic 
culture anel the way il establishes the norms. We 
have public holidavs at taster and Christmas but not 
for Ramadan, Yom Ki[)pur, Orthe)dox Easter e)r Chi- 
nese New Year. This discrimination means that ad- 
hereMils of other religions must take time o\\ fre)m 
work if ihe^y are to prac tice^ their beliefs. 

Not e)nly is there [)rejudice against the)sc whe) 
'can't s[)CMk the* lingo', but this se)cie»ty, in the way it 
distributes status, me)ney and je)bs, gives little^ value 
to knowledge of otheM' languages. In the 199C)s, a 
sesciety in whe)se edue atiesn system Frerich and (Ger- 
man are still the major languages taught, other than 
English, makes to clear thcU it has yet lo a[:)preciate 
the benefits of a multi-lingual, multi-ethnic popu- 
lalie)n. Se)me progress has been made in more 
progre^ssive schools where a range of community 
languages are taught. 

Prejuelice against the newly-arrived results in 
erroneous views sue h as: 'The^y all get $1 (),()()() fre)m 
the government' and 'They all drive new Com- 
modores'. Thc»se comments spring from hearsay, 
sterc^otyping, and gross generalisation and an under- 
lying belief that newcomers should not be doing well 
if they want to be welcome. 



RACISM - WHAT ARE WE TALKING ABOUT? 



PREJUDICE 

! 

I Unfavourable, negative Jjl 
i feelings about ifj 
' somebcxJy or a group 

of people, formed 
I witriout knowledge, 
j reason thought orTact. 



POWER 

The ability to put things 
into action, to have 
authority and control. 
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The 198()s in Ausltdlio hcivc» been t homctorised by 
public outbursts of prejudice ond rdcism, tb(^ steeds 
of wbi( h were sown hy IVofessor (Geoffrey BkiiiU'v 
in H)B4, supplemcMited by lb(^ likc^ of Bruc (» Ruxton 
and representtilives of oIIkm', even more extriMiie 
groups. In (h(» IMBH Bicentennial year, John 
lioward, as |-ederal ()p()osi(i()n Leader, subtly bul 
uiKjuesiioi biy suggc^stcul tbal llie immigrant pro- 
gram sb()ul(. b(^ more I uropcMn in ac c ordanc wilb 
his notion of One A(/s//ci//.i'. 

I he common idcM being put lorvvard by tlu»s(^ 
inl'luential spokesmcMi is lUv view that our socitMy 
would be better without non-f uro[)eaiis. Whilst 
none use* the old racist language of 'supcMior' <ind 
'inferior', they spcMk and write of 'not t'itting in' or 
'l)eing un-Australian' ^incl these attac ks oic always 
directc^l against the newlv-.irriv(vl and visibly difler- 
enl, in p<irlicular, the immigrants from South I ast 
Asia. ( )n analysis, the nev\ ra( ism differs little* from 
tlie old rtu ism e\( (»pt that it is dressed in different 
languag(\ 

I he oflc»c t of prt^judic e on lh(^ resettlement ol 
individual immigrdnls cind their t^imilies (an be 
gauged liy llu* Lie I tb.it in survey atter surycn ol 
immigrants in tln^ ')()s, ()()s, rOs and HOs. the major- 
ity sidled that lh(*v had iu»v(M I)chmi invited to an 
'Australian' home. Being heolen up on your wav 
hofuc* from school, gelling harassed at work for 
eating garlic , always iK'ing servc^d I.nI in sIkmis and 
being shoulc^d at for speaking a 'foreign lingo', aie 
expcMiences common to non-f.nglish spcvikcMs in 
Australia. 

Individual prejudice ,ind lac isi atliludcs form the 
coal facc^ of disc riminalion for young pe()[)le in 
c^thnic minorilic^s. More* signiiu antlv, ihev ncH'd onl\ 
look around thc*m to see the* siruc tural outcomc^s (if 
these attitudes. llu»v sch' that head teac Ikms in th(Mi 
sc liool, politic ians and Cabinet Ministers at the state 
and federal levels and judges in all Courts are, 
ovcMwhc^lminglv, white* Anglo-CcHtic males, lhc*se 
tUe the Luv nuikers and enforcers, the* decision and 
(K)lic y makers tlieise with status anel power. 

rbe c*vidc*nc e sugi^e'sis a low usage* of human 
servicc*s l)v voung ()c*opk' of nexvl nglish speaking 
bac kground. Tlie e*xclusion a\ tlu*se young [leople, 
their families and e*thnic minority communities, 
prevents thc*m from exc*rc ising thcMr rights fo se*rvie es 
whic h are provide*el fe)r the^ whole Auslr/iian i ommu- 
nity. Many young NI:SI5 people, along with other 
members of the* c eimmunily such as Koories, ycHing 
women and people with disabilities, fac e disc rimina- 
ticjn when they try to gain access to communitv 
services. 

The majority Anglo-C'eHlic group c ontrols decision- 
making about the nature, extent and le)catie)n e)f 
services to young peo[)le*, deiminates the manage- 
ment of services and makes up the majority of the)se 
employed in the scwices and theise whe) use* the 
services. In its effects on ye)ung NtSB people, this 
is an example of instiiuliontil racism. 

The purpose o\ this discussion is anti-racist. The 



aim is te) encourage the community worker to over- 
ce)mc^ the discriniinatie)n that causes disadvantage* to 
ye)ung NTSB people in ihe^ planning, de*velopnu*nt 
anel [Dre)visie)n of seMvices. Harel-f)re*sse*d as people 
may bc^ fe)i time ,inel c ommitmc*nt, it is important to 
exple)re racism at a then)retical and socie)-polilical 
le»V(^l if, in the leingcM' tcM'm, ceimmunity we)rkeis <ire 
le) l)e abl(^ te) challenge* r<te ism in tlieir we)i k|:)lac e. 

If ne) analysis, is maele* of the way rac ism works in 
our sen iety then te)o nuie h .iftc*iitie)n is I'oc ussed ein 
the* altituele*s of tin* individual anei the* elisc riminatiein 
thai is socially strue tuie*el will be c)yc*rlooke*d. Ihis is 
ne)t te) suggest that community workers can ineliviel- 
ually e*raelic ale the* rac ism in our se)( iety bul lhe»y e an 
e»\amine* ihe^ir own \'alue*s, workplae e*s and work 
pra(lic(>s which miglil eonlribule* lo thc^ elisadvtin- 
lagc*d situation e)f e(*rlain groups in our soc iety. 

Community workers also have a [)arl in building 
the unelersiancling lhal vejung [)c*opk* gam of the 
soe ielv in vvhrie h lhe*y live tinel the ( cuise*s of ineejeial- 
ily; lhe*v can intlue*nc(* what value* young [)(*ople 
place* on making soe ie*ly more* just anel e*C|ual. It is 
lhe*iefore impeirtant lo have* a broad undc*rslafKling 
of the* racism issuc\ 

Re*s[)e)nse^s lo llu* issuers we* have* raise*d may in 
the*ms(*lves be racist and clise riminate)ry. Pe*e)[)lc* 
may l)e*lie*vc*, for (*\am[)l(*, lhal ee*rtain grou[)s e)l 
young pe*e)[)le* 'c/e)n '/ \\\int io t/se* se*/y/e-es /)e*c cM/se» o/" 
ihcir e (//({//(*' in that what is alrc*adv provided is a 
pe*rle*e (iy gooci, unive*rsally available* sc*rvice whicli 
all yeiung pe*()plc* coulel use* ii llirv c>n/\ /ea//)e(/ 
/ n.i>//s/] 1 hc*s(^ re*a( lions m.iv le*ad e eimmunity weirk- 
(*rs te) form biase*d soc iai [)e)lie v as it c oiv c*rns yourv; 
pe*ople* ot non-l nglisb s[)eMking l)ac kgrounel. 

(Ke*fer lo Section I) tor use*ful [:)raclie dl e*\e*rc ise*si. 
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Assimilation^ Integration and 
Multiculturalism 

An understanding of ethnicity, culture, linguistic 
factors and the resettlement process does not lead 
automatically to one particular social policy with 
which to shape our future and the future of ethnic 
minority groups in Australia. One view is that the 
only way to achieve a non-racist societv is for ethnic 
minorities to assimilate to A\nglo-Celtic norms as 
quickly as possible, so that they avoid discrimination 
on the basis of their difference. Another view is that 
people of non-English speaking background need 
to be integrated into Australian society, keeping only 
those customs which the whole populace tinds at- 
tractive and worthwhile. The alternative to both of 
these is a multicultural social policy, which encour- 
ages a plurality of cultures and ethnicities on the 
basis of equality. In this section we will analvse 
the three options; assimiliation, integration and 
multiculturalism. 

Assimilation 

The post World War I migration program main- 
tained the 'White Australia policy', using the in- 
famous 'dictation test', which had been in place 
since the Immigration Restriction Act of 19(J1 (one 
of the first acts of Parliament to l)e passed bv the 
fledgling Commonwealth of Australia), to exclude 
non-whites. 

The aim of the immigration [)rc)grani was to 
achieve a 'predominantly homogeneous popula- 
tion'. Migrants were cjccepted on the underlying 
assumption that they would become 'Australian* as 
quickly as possible — that is. they were expected to 
be 'substantially Australian' in the first generation 
and 'completely Australian' in the second, f^eople 
were very concerned that: 

'M/granfs niusf conform to the Australian stan- 
dards and be assimilated. Thcv must not bv 
permitted their own schools and newspapeis, 
which inculcate contempt tor the Australian 
people and Australian wavs '. ' 
Many migrants recall iDcing '(old off, during the 
late 1940's and 50's, for talking 'foreign' languages 
in public; for mixing with those of similar back- 
ground and for eating 'funny' food instead of meal 
pies. An assimilationist social policy was pursued: it 
aimed to absorb all migrants into the Oz way ot lite 
so that they and their descendents became indistin- 
guishable from Anglo-Celtic Australians. 



Integration 



During the TJOO's there was increasing criticism 
of the 'White Australian Policy' and of the whole 
concept of assimilation. In the dictation test 

was abolished because it 'has evoked much resent- 
ment outside Australia and has tarnished our good 
name in the eyes of the world.'' The dictation test 



was replaced by an entry permit but non-Whites 
were still excluded. 

As Australia came to see itself more and more as 
part of the \sian-Pacific region it became difficult to 
trade and maintain good political relations with o,ir 
Asian neighbours whilst at the same time having a 
racist and discriminatory migration policy. 

in 1968 a new 'open door' policy allowed appli- 
cations for migration from non-Europeans whose 
qualifications would be useful to Australia. In the 
first two years of its operation 160 Asians were 
admitted, all professionals or academics. It is inter- 
esting that this first crack in the 'White Australia 
Policy' occurred at the same time as Australia was 
finding it increasingly difficult to attract migrants 
from Europe. 

The 19()()'s also saw a change in government 
policy from assimilation to integration. Integration 
acknowledged the enrichment that Australia could 
gain from other cultures and implied an acceptance^ 
and tolerance of different views, languages, cultures 
and backgrounds. Australia, like the United States, 
was to be a 'melting pot' of cultures. 

By 19()9, the Minister for Immigration could sa\ 
that integration '. . . implies and requires a willing- 
ness on the [)art of the community to move towards 
the migrant, just as it requires the migrant to move 
towards the community.' Unlike assimilation, adap- 
tation was no longer just a one way process. 

The weakening of the 'White Australia I'olicy' and 
the shift from assimilation to integration went 
together. Immigrants of another race or colour 
could never be made indistinguishable from Anglo- 
Australians but they could be integrated into the 
community. 

There are strong arguments to suggest that neither 
assimilation or integration will do as a social policy 
for the future of Australia. Assimilation is a totally 
untenable position as il assumes the superiority of 
Anglo-Celtic- norms and in reality excludes all those 
who do no= conform to these norms. There is no 
equity or justice for c^thnic minorities under assimila- 
tion which lisc riminatt^s in favour of those who are 
already favoured. Intc^gration is equally unsatisfac- 
tory in meeting soc ial justice principles. It ignores 
the structural position of Anglo-Celtic culture which 
would overpower everything else in the 'melting 
pot'. It assumes that all people start from the same 
point and that there is no initial disadvantage to be 
overcome. 

Multiculturalism 

In 1971 the Australian Labor f^arty removed the 
'White Australia Policy' from its political program 
and adopterl an immigration polic y that stressed 'the 
avoidance of discrimination on any grounds of race 
or c-olour, of skin or nationality.' There was much 
Uery debase about this change at the time, as there 
still is today. Arthur ( alwvll, among others in the 
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ALP, argued strongly against creating a 'chocolate- 
coloured Australia'. The Liberal Party continued to 
support an immigration program that aimed 'to pre- 
serve a homogeneous society' and strictly limited the 
entry of non-Europeans into Australia. 

Public opinion polls taken in 1971 suggested a 
less than enthusiastic support for the new ALP poli- 
cy. One poll showed that there was still very strong 
prejudice against non-British migrants for such rea- 
sons as 'look sideways at them and they are liable to 
stab you'. A poll later that year found a 2:1 ratio 
opposed to increasing migration from Asia to 25,000 
per year. 

In 1972 the ALP won the Federal election, 
became the Government for the first time in 23 years 
and abolished the 'White Australia Policy'. The new 
Minister for Immigration, Al Grassby, brought with 
him a genuine commitment to ending discrimina- 
tion, an interest in immigrant problems and an 
understanding of the immigrant experience. Grassby 
wanted migrants 'to come to join the family of the 
nation . . . not just to labour'. 

In this more congenial atmosphere of the 'familv 
of the nation' an ethnic rights movement gathered 
force. Ethnic minorities began to demand full recog- 
nition and participation in all aspects of Australian 
life. Bv 1974 organised ethnic groups were emerg- 
ing, committed to righting migrant inequality and 
demanding an acceptance of their distinct cultures 
alongside 'Anglo' culture. 



Australians of ethnic minority origin began to 
speak for themselves and other Australians learned 
that migrants did the dirtiest and the hardest jobs, 
that they were more likely to be unemployed than 
the native-born, and that the 'lucky country' needed 
their labour; a rather different state of affairs to that 
suggested by the commonly held belief that we were 
'doing migrants a favour' in letting them come here. 

As migrants talked and wrote of their experiences, 
others discovered that learning English was difficult, 
that all migrants were not alike and there was some 
responsibility on the part of governments and resi- 
dents to provide services for migrants even after they 
had arrived in Australia. 

With ethnic organisations using their newfound 
clout, politicians noticed that an increasing number 
of voters were of ethnic minority origin. Politicians 
of all parties were photographed dancing with the 
Greeks, eating with the Italians and embroidering 
with the Yugoslavs. 

From 1975 multiculturalism was adopted as the 
official policy of the main political parties. 'The 
Liberal and National Country Parties recognised a 
commitment to the preservation and development 
of a cultural! . diversified but socially cohesive Aus- 
tralian society, free of racial tensions and offering 
security, well-being and equality of opportunity to 
all those living here.''^' 
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The following principles of multiculturalism were 
outlined in the Galbally Report on Migrant Services 
and Programs in 1978: 

• all members of our society must have equal 
opportunity to realise their full potential and must 
have equal access to services and programs 

• every person should be able to maintain his or 
her culture without prejudice or disadvantage and 
should be encouraged to understand and embrace 
other cultures. 

• needs of migrants should, in general be met by 
programs and services available to the whole com- 
munity but special services and programs are neces- 
sary at present to ensure equality of access and 
provision J' 

The Galbally recommendations, put into practice 
by the Fraser Government, included the establish- 
ment of the Special Broadcasting Service, the Aus- 
tralian Institute of Multii^ultural Affairs and specific 
grants (Grants In Aid) to migrant welfare agencies. 

In 1979 the first State Ethnic Affairs Commission 
was established in New South Wales — today such 
Commissions also exist in South Australia, Victoria 
and Western Australia. In the same year Giovanni 
Sgro the new Labor MP for Melbourne North made 
his maiden speech in Italian, the first time a speech 
had been made in a language other than English in 
an Australian House of Parliament. 1979 was also 
the year that FECCA ~ the Federation of Ethnic 
Communities' Councils of Australia — was formed. 
Today FECCA has councils in each State and Ter- 
ritory. Such initiatives show the growing participa- 
tion of ethnic minorities in the Australian political 
process. 

It is now over 10 years since multiculturalism 
became official government policy but there is still 
much ambivalence in the Australian community. 

As a policy, multiculturalism — tike assimilation 
and integration in earlier years — relates to what 
happens to migrants once they settle in Australia and 
has embedded in it ideas of what Australian society is 
and ought to be. Multiculturalism is based on the 
application of a totally non-discriminatory immigra- 
tion policy. Assimilation and integration, in contrast, 
implied an immigration policy that favoured immi- 
grants whose language, social structures, customs 
and traditions were as like the Anglo-Celtic as 
possible. 

In one sense multiculturalism is a purely descrip- 
tive term that reflects the reality of Australia today. 
The Australia of the 1 980's is not the Australia of the 
40's. Multiculturalism in this sense is a response to 
the recognition of an ethnically diverse population 
made up of the majority Anglo-Celtic group, other 
large ethnic groups such as Italo- and Creek- 
Australians and many smaller groups like the Turks, 
Sri Lankans and jews. 

Arthur Calwelt's prediction that all immigrants 
would be Australian {and by this he meant Anglo- 
Australian) in the second generation, never came to 
pass. 
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What Makes Multiculturalism 
Controversial? 

There are many critics of multiculturalism. Some 
feel that the concept places too much emphasis on 
superficial aspects of culture; that a multicultural 
society may only mean that everyone gets to eat 
what they like, do folk dances and dress up for 
festivals and national days. This ragbag of cultural 
exotica is still offered in the form of 'multicultural 
days' by schools and councils. Many would argue 
that, if this is all multiculturalism is, then it is not 
worth considering as social policy. 

A further argument is that the reality of life today is 
that Australia is a capitalist, technological, post- 
industrial society and everyone, no matter what their 
cultural background, must function in that context. 
Multiculturalism, this argument states, does not have 
a great impact on the structural reality. 

Some critics argue that the emphasis on the cul- 
tural identitv of minority groups threatens Australian 
identity; that multiculturalism strengthens separatism 
and undermines social cohesion in the Australian 
community. These critics do not explain why recog- 
nition of minority ethnic groups should be more 
dangerous than recognition of the many other 
specific interest groups that exist such as Returned 
Servicemen, Country Women and so on. It is also 
difficult to understand what 'Australian identity' is if it 
does not encompass the range of people who live 
here, and their aspirations. 

Others maintain that Multiculturalism is criticised 
for encouraging the maintenance of minority cul- 
tures vhich are sexist and racist. This criticism con- 
\eniently overlooks the sexism and racism of Anglo 
society, and the fact that cultures are not static or 
rigid. 

Some early supporters of multiculturalism are 
now its critics. People who feel that multiculturalism 
must go bevond mere tolerance of difficult cultures 
in our community and address the redistribution of 
resources and power to ethnic minorities argue that 
it has failed With unemployment higher for the non- 
Australian born, with an under-representation of 
ethnic minority group'^ in Parliaments and an over- 
representation in the lowest paid and most menial 
jobs, multiculturalism — up till now — has been 
effective in righting the structural inequalities that 
work against people of non-English speaking back- 
ground in Australia. 

A more recent view is that multiculturalism has 
'bought off ethnic minorities with such things as 
multicultural televir^ion and ethnic radio — all of 
which effec t lifestyle — and has actually decreased 
their life chances by allowing the mainstream to 
continue to exclude and ignore them; good edu- 
cation, employment, accommodation and earning 
power remain the preserve of those who always had 
them and ethnic minorities do not complain because 
they can now learn their own languages and main- 
tain superfic iai aspects of their traditional lifestyles. 
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The fact that we cannot agree about the meaning 
of the word multiculturalism or the value of having a 
multicultural policy does not make the concept itself 
meaningless or useless. All complex ideas are dif- 
ficult to define and are often controversial. Social 
policies always incite debate. Argument has raged 
for centuries about interpretations of 'equality', 'jus- 
tice' and 'liberty' yet no-one has suggested that 
'equality', 'justice' and 'liberty' are not worth having 
because we cannot agree on what they mean or 
how we can achieve them. Multiculturalism is in 
good company! 

Overall, multiculturalism is a future-oriented pro- 
cess; a total concept of Australian community devel- 
opment, based on the past and present shared 
experiences of all the socio-cultural groups which 
together make up the Australian population. 

It acknowledges: 

• That the multilingual Koorie people belonged to 
the land and the land belonged to them and that, in 
the face of dispossession and oppression by the 
incoming European and Asiatic peoples, they strug- 
gled to retain their land. 

• That since 1788 the Anglo-Celtic people have 
made the core contribution to the formation of the 
basic institutions which have moulded contempo- 
rary Australian society. 

• That the non-English speaking immigrants and 
their descendents have made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the opening up and development of Australia 
and have struggled to retain their ethnic and linguis- 
tic heritages. 

• That Australia is a democratic society founded 
upon the institution of parliamentary representation 
and the principle of equality. 

• That English is the official language of Australia 
and all citizens have the right to be fully proficient in 
speaking, reading and writing it. 

• That Australia has a legal system to which all 
citizens are required to adhere and which is based 
on the principles of justice and equality before the 
law. 

It has the fol'owing affirmative aspirations: 

• That respect, understanding and acceptance will 
be fostered through the alleviation of prejudice and 
sterotyping and the encouragement of inter-ethnic 
co-operation and interaction. 

• That opportunity should be given for study and 
interaction with other citizens of the 'global village' 
on the premise that multicultural Australia as a 
microcosm of world society. 

• That provision be made in the Australian environ- 
ment for the continuation and development of the 
language and cultural traditions of the ethnic minor- 
ity groups. 

The Federal Government published its National 
Agenda tor a Multicultural Australia in july 1989. 

'/( defines multiculturalism as a public policy 
for managing cultural diversity in the interests 
of the individual and society as a who/e.'''^ 

The document identifies the dimensions of multi- 



culturalism as a public policy that applies equally to 
all Australians, whether of Koorie, Anglo-Celtic or 
non-English speaking background; whether born in 
Australia or overseas. 

Multiculturalism is now a policy for all Australians, 
aimed at creating a better, more socially just and 
economically efficient Australia. 

Multiculturalism, with its emphasis on equity in 
status and participation in all aspects of Australian 
life, needs to be rooted in principles of social justice 
if it is to address issues of structural inequality 
through positive measures. Like all visions, or social 
policies, it can only be judged by its results over 
time. 

Your view of multiculturalism will effect your per- 
formance as a community worker; what sort of 
programs are run, how they are run and who uses 
them. Specifically, if you as workers have a commit- 
ment to social justice, then it is critical that you 
develop strategies and programs v^^hich incorporate 
effectively the values of Multiculturalism. 
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Ethnicity and Inequality 

An understanding of structural disadvantage and 
its relationship to ethnicity is required when adopt- 
ing a commitment to social justice in a multicultural 
society. Having acknowledged that various groups 
are so disadvantaged, we need to take steps to 
redress inequalities wherever possible. 

At the heart of structural disadvantage is the fact 
that some groups lack access to society's opportu- 
nities and resources and are not in a position to 
exercise the social and political rights enjoyed 
by others; for example, young women experience 
alienation from powerful political and judicial insti- 
tutions because these are predominantly male; state- 
educated young people face unfair competition in 
the labour market against young people from 
affluent private school backgrounds; young people 
from NESB are more likely to be excluded from 
obtaining information, using educational resources 
and gaining employment. 

It is important to recognise that such disadvan- 
tage is not simply a reflection of NESB. 

Structural disadvantage usually occurs because 
several constraints are operating at the same time. 
For instance a young, unskilled 'Anglo' female is 
more likely to be disadvantaged in the labour mar- 
ket than a young, unskilled male 'Anglo', while a 
young, unskilled NESB woman is likely to experi- 
ence greater labour-market disadvantage than her 
'Anglo'-female counterpart. So there is a series of 
overlays to structural disadvantage — especially in 
regard to the interaction of gender, education and 
ethnicity. 

Ethnicity can be a particularly critical factor in the 
creation and maintenance of inequality. This can be 
demonstrated in a variety of ways: young Middle 
Eastern and Asian males are more likely than other 
young people to experience discrimination by some 
police officers; careers teachers in schools are more 
likely, at a cultural level, to understand and respond 
to the needs and aspirations of young 'Anglo' peo- 
ple than those uf young people from non-English 
speaking backgrounds. 

In more subtle ways, however, other constraints 
can be at work. Language difficulties form a real 
barrier to gaining access to basic resources and 
opportunities for many NESB young people. Take 
the case of young refugees arriving in Australia after 
spending five years in a refugee camp in Thailand, 
where they received no formal education beyond 
the minimal schooling completed in their own coun- 
try. They arrive in Australia and are expected to take 
English classes when they are not proficient in their 
first language. Many of these young people experi- 
ence difficulty in completing their formal education 
and in finding employment; they are severely dis- 
advantaged because of their lack of fluency in Eng- 
lish. Furthermore, being illiterate in their first 
language means they are unable to communicate to 
other community members and are thereby denied 



the opportunity to discuss with them issues such as 
careers, education or relationships. They find them- 
selves in a bind; opportunities pass them by. 

At a local level, some knowledge of the back- 
ground of young refugees should enable you to 
establish programs appropriate to the needs of this 
group. That might mean checking the language abil- 
ity of participants in a program, as the disparity 
between their written and spoken English could be 
great. Do not assume the young person is fluent in 
their first language or that, because they have an 
accent, they do not comprehend English. 

Another situation common to many young people 
born in Australia and fluent in English is that their 
parents, who were born overseas, are fluent only in 
their first language so that the child and the parent 
cannot communicate fluently in a common lan- 
guage; any detailed or complex discussions about 
school or work are almost impossible. These young 
people miss out on the role-modelling and support 
provided in families from an articulate middle-class 
background. Therefore second-generation young 
people are limited in their access to the full range of 
resources. 

On another level, the migration experience itself 
can act as a factor in the maintenance of inequality. 
The decision to migrate may precipitate a process of 
grief and longing for the old country which is mani- 
fested in a variety of ways. In choosing to come to 
Australia, migrant parents hope for a better life for 
their children and expect them to succeed at school. 
Often they will work long hours in factories to sup- 
port themselves and their children; having little time 
for family leisure and recreation. These factors can 
lead to poor inter-personal relationships between 
family members. 

In a broader context, the adjustment to a new 
country with a different education, social security 
and welfare system can mean a period of confusion 
and adjustment. Experiences of different, perhaps 
ineffective bureaucracies in the country of origin 
often lead to mistrust of Australian systems. For 
example, the right to an unemployment benefit or 
AUSTUDY does not exist in many of the countries 
from which NESB migrants or refugees have come. 
Many migrants need to be assured that there is no 
shame in receiving a benefit or allowance. There is 
some lack of understanding in certain groups about 
the purpose of benefits and this scepticism may 
cause the young person to feel uneasy about claim- 
ing financial assistance. 

Another problem is the lack of recognition of 
overseas qualifications in Australia. This situation is 
slowly changing for the better as Government bodies 
have begun to deal with the problem. Nonetheless, 
prior work experience, education and employment 
records of migrants is still undervalued. People with 
overseas qualifications are expected to fully re-train 
in Australia; qualified doctors, teachers, carpenters, 
plumbers, etc. work below their potential because 
their qualifications are not recognised. Young peo- 
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pie witness th 'stration and humiliation experi- 
enced by th' ents or friends as a result of this. 

If we are committed to the view of multicultural- 
ism as outlined here (a positive recognition of the 
contribution of different cultural groups within the 
Australian society) and if our politics and policies 
commit us to social justice goals, there is practical 
benefit in establishing principles to guide our think- 
ing and practices. In 'Don't Settle for Le^^: A report 
from the Committee for Review of Mi<^rdnt dnci 
Multiculturi.ll programs and services', 1986, the fol- 
lowing principles are given: 

The Principles 

• Culture, Religion and Language need to be seen 
as the embodiment and expression of personal 
values and identity. 

• 'Settlement' needs to be seen not only in terms of 
adjustments of immigrants but also in the changes 
society should make to facilitate their adjustment. 

• All members of Australian society should have an 
equitable opportunity to participate in the econom- 
ic, social, cultural and political life of the nation, 
to take part in political, administrative and service 
processes; to asset their claims, to inform and to 
advocate. 

• All members of the Australian society should have 
equitable access to and an equitable share of the 
resources which governments manage on behalf ot 
the community. 

• All members of the Australian community should 
have the opportunity to participate in and influence 
the design and operation of government policies, 
programs and services. 

• All members of the Australian community should 
have the right, within the law, to enjoy their own 
cultures, to practice their own religion and to use 
their own language and should respect the right of 
others to their own culture, religion and language."*' 
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Introduction 

The first three sections of this paper provid 
framework for looking at the interaction of Social 
Justice and Multiculturalism and provide background 
information to the debate about migration and cul- 
ture. These ideas need to be translated to your 
particular situation if you are to move towards a 
change in your work practice. The exercises which 
follow will enable you to develop your knowledge 
and skills which will enrich your every-day con- 
tact with young people from non-English speaking 
backgrounds. 

The exercises are designed to be practical and to 
be worked on in conjunction with the relevant read- 
ing sections. 

There is great value in working through this ma- 
terial with people experienced in the issues, e.g. a 
trainer or people from the Ethnic Youth issues 
Network. In order to deal effectively with the ma- 
terial presented in this document, it would be more 
appropriately done through a group setting. A group 
setting provides for more opportunities for informa- 
tion exchange, sharing of knowledge and resources 
and offers support. 

Activities are organised into the following units: 

• Collecting the data 

• Migration 

• Ethnicity 

• Culture 

• Language and Communication 

• Resettlement 

• Racism and Prejudice 

• Assimilation, Integration and Multiculturalism 
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Introduction 

For program planning and service delivery, espe- 
cially at local levels, there is a need for good eth- 
nicity data. 

The 'National Guidelines for the Collection of 
Ethnicity Data'(1988), produced by the Office of 
Multicultural Affairs (OMA), is an ideal reference 
here, it argues there is a need for such data in order 
to: 

• depict the diverse ethnic composition and char- 
acter of the Australian population; 

• monitor the directions of Australian multicultural- 
ism by quantifying changes in ethnic identification 
over time; and 

• identify the extent to which different ethnic 
groups succeed in participating in the social, eco- 
nomic and political processes of Australian society. 

Collecting ethnicity data is recognised by Govern- 
ment as an essential part of data collection but the 
question is: who will do it and who is to pay for it? 
The National Guidelines established by OMA prove 
the necessity for such data to be collected by both 
Government and community sector organisations. 
However, there are some issues which make the 
collection of such data controversial: 

• ethnicity data collection is still in its infancy; 

• in assessing current practice, it is important to 
distinguish between situations where ethnicity data 
is collected and made readily available and where 
data is collected but only recorded on clients' per- 
sonal files; 

• there is little consistency of approach between 
departments; 

• data collection policy and practice is nol always 
internally consistent between different program data 
bases within any one department. (This was the case 
even before the recent amalgamation of Common- 
wealth departments, and the situation will now be 
more marked); 

• service providers who see the need for statistics 
on ethnicity do not always command the resources 
neccessary to establish and maintain the data bases; 

• conversely, research workers encounter difficulty 
in persuading service providers to collect statistics, 
particularly in the case of voluntary agencies operat- 
ing programs via Government grants — this leads to 
problems in co-ordinating and standardising data at 
a national level; 

• the lack of data collection in government-funded 
voluntary agencies results partly from a lack of 
resources but also from their reluctance to collect 
data from clients on the grounds of intrusiveness and 
potential sensitivity; 

• it is obvious that many agencies have trouble 
both in formulating appropriate ethnicity questions 
and with operational matters in collecting the data; 

• in listing 'places of birth' some agencies tend to 
overlook, or include in larger groupings, countries 
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which, though small, have a particular need to be 
monitored individually for access and equity pur- 
poses. Categories such as 'Indo-China' are of 
limited value for planning purposes; 

• some authorities appear to be making the whole 
issue of ethnicity data much more complex than it 
need be; the most Important task is to demystify 
ethnicity data and make its collection less of a 
perceived burden; 

• it rarely seems necessary, for most access and 
equity purposes, to collect a detailed battery of data 
items; accordingly, it is important to weigh up the 
benefits of including extra items against the possible 
drop in quality of information due to administrative 
reluctance to comply; and 

• in Commonwealth government agencies, data 
collection policy and practice will be influenced 
by the adoption of program budgeting with result- 
ing requirements for measurement of program 
outcomes. ~' 

With these issues in mind, it is important for pro- 
fessionals working with young people to identify 
their community: what number constitutes the youth 
population: what degree of ethnic diversity exists 
therein and what are the implications for program 
and service delivery 

Collecting Local Ethnicity Data 

In your workplace, how adequately have you 
examined your community to identify target groups^ 

• How many voung people from non-English 
speaking backgrounds live in your area^* 

• What is the breakdown between sexes and be- 
tween ages? 

• Do you have an accurate and up-to-date demo- 
graphic profile of the community? 

How many of us know the 'number' of NtSl3 
voung people in our neighbourhood, what lan- 
guages are spoken in their homes or the political and 
economic climate of the country from which they 
emigrated? 

Some initial research into your community will 
provide you with the data to improve the planning 
and development of a service or program and to 
avoid an adhoc approach which can lead to poorly 
organised and poorly attended activities. To be suc- 
cessful, programs should be consistent with the 
needs and interests of the users. 

In our multicultural society, government policy 
based on social justice and equity requires pro- 
fessionals to address the needs of NESB young 
people. 



Sources for Developing a Local 
NESB Youth Profile 

How can you develop ethnicity data at a local 
level? Where do you begin? Let's go through all the 
possible sources, 

Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) 

ABS provides figures on the total population, 
according to age groupings and place of birth. For 
example, they will tell you that Victoria's population 
is approximately four million and that 915, 274 
persons living in Victoria were born overseas, and 
that 10% of the population is between 15-24. 

Figures are also broken up into municipal boun- 
daries. You can find out which areas have the 
highest NtSB population and which have the low- 
est. Information is also available on the different 
languages spoken in each local government area 
and on the birthplaces of parents of the Australian- 
born, which will enable you to gain a picture of the 
second generation population. 

The census is conducted every four \ears and 
results are available free of charge. 

State Ministry of Education 

This is a useful source for figures on the 13-17, 
school-age group. The Ministry conducts an annual 
Ethnic Education census, collecting data on the 
home-language and birthplace of students and their 
parents. For instance, I contacted a school in 
the Coburg area and discovered that 85% of the 
students were of NESB and the main languages 
spoken at home were Italian, Greek and Arabic, 
I also contacted a school in the Ringwood area 
and found that about 50% of the students were of 
NESB and the main languages spoken at home 
v\ere Chinese, Dutch, German and Italir^n, 

All government schools and language centres are 
asked to conduct the census and the information is 
available on request from the Ministry, regional 
offices or the individual school. 

Catholic Education Office 

Data is kept on students attending Catholic 
schools and the languages they speak at home. This 
information is collated in bulletin form and released 
bi-annually. It provides valuable comparison to 
figures from the State Education Ministry, 

Department of Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic Affairs 
(DILGEA) 

The Commonwealth DILGEA has statistical infor- 
mation relating to newly-arrived settlers, by birth- 
place, age and areas of settlement. 

If you are in an area which has a growing num- 
ber of newly-arrived migrants this information will 
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be invaluable. It will provide an up-to-date picture 
of the numbers settling in your area, the languages 
spoken and the ages of those persons (persons who 
may not have been listed in the census material). 
DILGEA maintains records on a yearly basis. The 
department's library can supply analysis of this data 
at no cost. 

Ethnic Affairs Commission 

For example: Victorian Ethnic Affairs 

Commission (VEAC) 

VEAC interprets and disseminates information relat- 
ing to ethnic communities in Victoria using the ABS 
material and the DILGEA settler arrival statistics. 

A paper is produced that shows the population of 
Victoria according to language, birthplace and local 
government areas. Comparative data, with percent- 
ages calculated, is also available. At a glance you 
can see the proportion of persons born overseas and 
what percentage is NESB. For example, in Rich- 
mond, 41.3% of the population was born overseas 
and .]b..\% in a NESB country while Si. Kilda has 
40.8% borfT overseas with 27.7% from a non-English 
speaking country. 

A second [Daper outlines settler arrivals to Vi( toric^ 
The Information is comprehensive and provides 
clear tables and diagrams. Information is given on 
birthplac(\ age, gcMider, work skills and formal edu- 
cation, family type and si/e, ar(\is of resident and 
rec ent settlement, areas of workforc e participation 
and language usage. 

A( cording to (his p^iper piMnianent st^ttliTs arrived 
in Victoria during U)88 8^) and ther(* was a de- 
crcMse in tlic^ number of ptnsons arriving as rtMuget^s. 

In consuiering age, thc^ data shows that there are 
more children arriving in Vi( (oria who do not speak 
English well, if at all, thafi those who do: .14.8% 
under the age of 14."^^ * 

The data shown in these* two papc mokes clear 
th(^ need for service providers to consider appropri- 
ate^ language* componefits in educational, vocational 
and welfare programs. 

These f)apers are available free of charge from the 
Commission and more specific information or inter- 
pretive data can be obtained on request. 

Department of Social Security (DSS) 

[)ata is collected on the languages spoken by 
recipients of pensions and benefits. These figures are 
limited as the only information collated is on the 
birthplace of persons receiving benefits. For exam- 
ple at the Springvale Regional Office in December 
1988, there were 732 persons from indo-China 
receiving unemployment benefits; however the data 
does not specify whether they were from Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand, Vietnam or elsewhere. Data on 
ethnicity by age and sex is not tabulated. 

More detailed information on different regions can 
be obtained from the State Regional Office of the 
DSS, where they can provide you with a computer 
print-out. 
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The same process could be used for finding out 
information about recipients of supporting parent or 
sickness benefits. 

Commonwealth Employment Service 
(CES) 

Data is collected on tlie country of origin and 
languages spoken by persons registered at CES 
offices. By contacting Preston CES, I was able to 
find out that, in May 1988, 328 of registered adult 
females were born overseas in NESB countries and 
17S of the registered 15-19 year olds v^/ere born 
overseas. Information is not collected on persons 
born in Australia whose parents were born overseas. 

The CES figures, like those from the DSS, will 
give you a basic idea of the ethnic backgrounds of 
persons in contact with their services. 

Other Sources 

Some local councils have ethnic service officers 
who might be able to provide you with information, 
as might the Migrant Resource Centre, if one exists in 
your region. A number of the churches have infor- 
mation or contacts about refugee and migrant 
groups. 

Tlieso sources will provide the quickest and easi- 
(^st way for you to ascertain a po[)ulation profile of 
your community. In general thc^e tasks took no 
longer than a few hours but, of course, that will vary 
ac ( ording to the type of information you rec^uest. 

The information generally recjuired i)y servic e pro- 
viders is readily available. The interpretation and 
implications of what you find will need further dis- 
cussion and reflection. Among other issues, it will 
become apparent that some ethnic groups are not 
registering with the CES and and that a number of 
young people are unac( ounted for because, in the 
transition from school to work, they might not be 
included in census data. 

Establishing a picture of the overseas-born popu- 
lation is fairly simple but data collection on second 
generation residents is quite inadequate. Current 
figures are derived from the ABS because questions 
are asked there about languages spoken at home 
and parents' birthplace. Ascertaining the number of 
third generation NESB persons is almost impossible, 

7:lhnicity is not only linked to the birthplace of 
one's parents but of grandparents and is further 
complicated by intermarriage and the extent to 
which an individual subjectively identifies with 
his or her objective ethnicity/"'^ 

A statistical profile is an important beginning as the 
interpretation of the data will have implications for 
your work practices. With these new sources of 
information available to you and a commitment to 
justice, services or programs should be developed 
that actively encourage the participation of NESB. 
community members. 
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Introduction 

Tho activities in this unit aro dosignoci to piomoto 
thinking and discussion al:)()ut the rclevanc e of Aus- 
tralia's migration history to an understanding of 
Australian society today. 

Exercise One 

The following are starting points for thinking about 
the significance^ of Australia's migration history. 
Reflect on tliese l)y yourself or discuss them in small 
groups. 

• Reflect on your own origins. WhcMi did your 
anc(^stors come to Australia^ Why do you (hink 
they ( ame(^ Were thov in scare h oi a 'better lite' or 
'better opportunities^ What would 'a better life' 
or 'better opportunities' have meant for lhem(' How 
might yourig people respond to the aspirations of 
tiieir immigrant parents^ 

• Given that Australian society has become more 
culturally diverse since World War 1, what would 
vou say is the relevancefor community workers ot 
the change in Australia's population and cultural 
mix^ 

• If vou look at the reasons why the Australian 
government wanted a greatly increased immigration 
program after World War 2 (defence and economic 
growth) what jobs would you expect the majority of 
migrants to have filled 

• If we recall the migrants the Australian goveriv 
ment would bave prefc^rrc^d what could you imagine 
was {he reception that non-Anglo-Celtic migrants 
might have received on arrival 

• What effects could the present restricted form of 
the family migration program have on the lives of 
more recently arrivc»d migrant families^ 




Exercise Two 

Discuss the relationship of language^ and power in 
regard to the usage of terms desc ribing migrants of 
non-English speaking background and their chil- 
drcMi. Arthur C^ilwell introduced 'new Australian' in 
the 1950's to stop the use of derogatory names. He 
said: 

'In time, the expression 'Baits' and 'DPs' mi;.iht 
assume^ thc^ unpleasatit tones of words such as 
'Dago' or 'Reffo'/ he said. 

'No matter how these words are used, they have 
an unplcMsant ring. If they become embedded in 
the Australian voc abulary, they could easily come to 
be used disparagingly.' 

1 ap(MMl to Australians to outlaw thesc^ expres- 
sions. These people have c ome from fairope to join 
their destiny with ours in the development of a 
country thev have willingly adopted. 

'Today just on 50,000 new settlers have reac bed 
Australia . . . They were innocent victims of war, 
displaced from their homes and homelands, and 
now, as Australia is the land of resettlement for them, 
ihc^y are no longer displaced persons. They are 
newcomers, new settlers, or, preferably, new 
Australians.'-'^ 

I^y thc» time Al (Irassby was Minister for Immigra- 
tion, in 1972, he introduced the usc^ of 'ethnic' 
because of the bad connotation of 'New Australian.' 



As vou might be aware the following terms are 
cjuite commonly used, look at how thc^y are 
used and what thc^^ mean. 

hhnk 

Vivi 

Poms 

VA'og 

I),} go 

/ioong 

Skip 

Nvw AusfraZ/an 



• Make up your own list and discuss in what way 
these words were used^ 

• Why do you think terms such as these are used 
by people in the host country to describe its 
immigrants^ 

• What would you say, if anything, to a fellow 
worker who lised terms like this at a staff meeting^ 

• What have you heard from NESB people who 
have been called by these terms? 
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Introduction 



Tho <iim of these exercises is to encourage dware- 
ness thcit <issumptions, aspirations and beliefs that 
voii take I'or granted may be perceived differently by 
other pe()|)le. All of us have cultural biases and snu 
should be aware of what ihey are. These activities 
se(»k to identify the hi(lden (ultural assum|Mions in 
your work situation. 

Exercise One 

Organise a group of between 4 or 5 people in- 
e luding p(H)pk» of 'Anglo', dnd 'n(^n-Anglo' back- 
ground. Dis(uss 'Anglo' cultural practices anci 
beliefs and how these might differ from those of 
other cultures. 

Here are two examples: 



Mary: 'In Australia and here at the youth cen- 
tre, c^'eryone calls me by my first name, evcMT 
people I've never met before or hardly know'. 

Ben: 'Not everyone does. They might, here 
at the c entre, but my Mum and Dad wouldn't, 
they use first names only with people they 
kncnv really well'. 

Ann: It's ofily in th(^ last few years that this 
has bcKonie common. 



Oeorge: It seems {\\\[ lunch is not an im[-)ortant 
meal at school Ikh duse everyone eats at night. 

Sybilla: In Chile, we go to school in the 
morninf^ and then go home for lunch with our 
family. 

Mark: I'd n(wr go home to have lunch with 
Mum. 



Exercise Two 

(AllhUross Rolo— Dcscriplinn Shvvl to he includvd) 

The aim of this exercise is to increase your aware- 
ness of judgements made about 'other cultures' 
through involvement in a simulated culture very 
different to your own. It takes about one hour and 
can he used by groups of six or more. All you need is 
two coj.)ies of the Albatross Role-Description Sheet 
and a board or large shc^et of paper. It helps to have 
two rooms large enough for the whole group. 

The trainc»r (or a member of the group who agrees 
to act as facilitator) chcjoses two people — one 
female and one male — to act in the role-play. Each 
is givcMi a copy of the Albatross Role-Description 
Shee^l. (Only the role-players and the facilitator are 
to see this shc^c?t). The leader emphasises that the 
role-players are to express themselves in actions 
only, not words. The role-players go into another 
room to prepare. 

The leader asks for volunteers — up to eight — to 
bc^ 'guc^sts' in the role-play once it commences. 
Guests are briet'ed to behave as any guests would in 
'our' culture. 

The remainder of the group are 'observers'. The 
IcMcler informs the observers that they will be ' . 
volved in an activity about cultural values and norms 
and that when they enter the next room they will be 
entering a new culture — the Albatross culture. The 
observer s must not speak after entering the Albatross 
c ulture. 

The c)bser\'ers and guests go into the next room 
and the role-play takes 

After the role-play the observers take ten minutes 
to list various cultural traits that they think were 
demonstrated in the course of the action. The leader 
lists these on a l:)oard. The role-players then explain, 
in Albatrossian terms, each trait the group listed 
correctly. 

The group discussion that follc3Ws should focus on 
the value judgements made by gioups from different 
cultural backgrounds. The group invariably comes 
i\p with many 'value' words about Albatross culture 
which leads to discussion of how we perceive cultural 
difference; how our culture gets in the way c:)f observa- 
tion and how we culturally filter our perceptions. 
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Exercise Three 

The following is an edited version of a view ex- 
pressed by a Canadian after a three-year visit to 
Australia. 

'Authoritarian, racist, anti-intellectual militarist; 
do you recognise yourselves? Or would you main- 
tain that Australians are really friendly, sporting, 
hard-drinking, outdoor and patriotic? 1 have come 
to the conclusion that the former are dominant 
themes in your national character but have found 
that the latter view is how you prefer to see 
yourselves. 

By authoritarian 1 mean an intolerance of weak- 
ness and gentility combined with a positive value of 
toughness. The swaggering emphasis on masculinity 
in Australia is probably the best example of this 
characteristic, while love of 'hard' sports and the 
consumption of great quantities of beer add further 
evidence. In its extreme form it is anti-democratic, 
severely limiting the range of ideas and points of 
view which may be expressed. Such unique indig- 
enous terms as knocking, whinging and stirring all 
indicate the special, low status you reserve for alien 
points of view. Without regard to the correctness or 
incorrectness of a knocker's ideas, there is the fre- 
quent implication that his point of view is not even 
legitimate, i believe that there is in Australia a basic 
questioning of the right to hold and expound diverse 
points of view; this is especially marked in organiza- 
tions and people holding some degree of power, but 
also, surprisingly, a general characteristic even of 
those without power and all in marked contrast to 
the myth of the 'fair-go'. 

By racist, I mean the extension of this basic 
intolerance to cover ethnic and racial groups, as 
well as the general chauvinism ('this is the freest and 
best country in the world') which is so apparent to 
overseas visitors. This is not only true of the way 
visitors and migrants are treated but Australia has the 
worst record of past and present malpractice in 
regard to land rights for indigenous peoples. The 
history of relations with Aboriginal people boasts 
such records as successful genocide and an infant 
mortality rate as high as any in the world. 

By anti-intellectualism, I mean the extension of 
basic intolerance to include distrust of thinkers, 
innovators and social critics. So a low value is 
placed on education and the general expectation in 
the community is that university students should 
keep their noses to the grindstone for three or tour 
years and not concern themselves with a critical 
understanding of society. Concern for education is 
un-Australian. 

Finally, militarism springs from both the authori- 
tarian tendencies already noted and from the appli- 
cation of force or coercion in an attempt to limit any 
forms of diversity. lOU don't like demonstrations so 
the police use force to control them; you don't like 
socialist or 'third world' countries so you use secu- 
rity and special branch men to walch and intimidate 
them All these illustrate so strongly the prevalence of 
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militarism in Australia today that one need not even 
name the examples of Anzac and your obvious love 
of military and paramilitary organisations in support 
of this argument. 

Compared to pre-war Italy you are not authori- 
tarian, compared to Hitler's Germany you are not 
militarist and compared to South Africa you are not 
outright racists. But compared to many countries 
these characteristics are dominant themes in your 
national life and national character. 

In terms of history you scarcely began with the 
cream of the crop and in terms of geography, your 
isolation has naturally bred fear of alien surround- 
ings. In terms of pop-analysis your intolerance 
reflects your basic fear and insecurity, and a swag- 
gering masculine reaction is generated to cover your 
sensitivity to these perceived dangers. 
Questions: 

What do you think of this assessment of the 
characteristics of Australian culture? 

What can you learn from it about how cultures are 
perceived by outsiders and by insiders? 

What have you thought of other cultures you have 
lived in or visited as a tourist? 

How do you think you could really learn to know 
another culture? 

Why is it that characteristics so obvious to outside 
observers are so unapparent to most Australians? 

Discuss these questions in a small group, or organ- 
ise a debate with some-one else preparing an oppos- 
ing view. 




Introduction 

The ability to communicate effectively in English 
is essential for any young person in Australia today. 
For many immigrants and children of immigrants 
communication is a daunting and discouraging task. 

A variety of situations will arise where you as a 
community worker may require assistance in com- 
municating with a young NESB person, their fami- 
ly, ethnic community or organisation. 

Exercise One 

The following are examples of real-life situations 
faced by workers in their work environment. 

Either on your own or in small groups, reflect on 
the most appropriate strategy for overcoming the 
communication difficulties presented and construct 
possible solutions and steps to follow. 

• You are organising a camp for your youth group 
and Ahmed has said that his parents won't let him 
attend. The family is from Lebanon and you fee! it is 
important to speak to the parents even if just to 
check out what Ahmed has said. 

• You receive a call from the local police who have 
apprehended a young Timorese person, who ap- 
pears not to understand English, for breaking into a 
car. 

• A family arrives at your office. They appear to be a 
mother, father and teenage daughter. They don't 
speak English but have somehow got your name 
and address as someone who might help them. 

• As part of your job you are supposed to inform 
young people in your locality of changes in payment 
of the living away from home allowance. The area is 
one where several newly arrived groups are resident 
including young people from Poland, from Central 
America and from Indo-China. 

• You get a call from one of the young people you 
have contact with through your outreach and street 
work. She says that her friend has run away from 
home and has nowhere to live. The homeless girl 
has only been in Australia for six months. 
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Introduction 

The process of resettlement in a new country play^ 
an important part in the lives of young people from 
non-English speaking b.Kkgrounds, whether they 
be immigrants or refugees. 

The following exerc ises attempt to prompt discus- 
sion and develop further insight, thinking and under- 
standing of the resettlement experience. 

Exercise One 

In small groups of three or more ask yourselves 
the following questions: 

e What is vour definition ol an immigrant? Individ- 
ual group members disc uss their definition with the 
group. 

• What do you think ol this detinition? An imnv- 
i^uvU /s ihv person vou would be if \ou went to livv 
in another c ountrw' 

• Compare vour cJefinitions and discuss vour reac- 
tions to the definition provided. 

• What are the I'aclors that would make the I'irsl si\ 
months of arrival in a nc^w countrv hardest c^r easi- 
est^ List the comments in two columns on a board 
and rank them into eac h c olumn. 

For e\ani[)le: 
Hardest Easiest 
N(; familv Having a job to come to 

l iaving no monev Speaking hnglish 

• Using the factors alrc^idv listed, describe in writing 
or orally a person for whom the o\erall settlement 
impact woold be less difficult and a person tor 
whom it would be more diff'c ult. 

• Identifv and discuss issues arising out of resettle- 
ment, which might surface ten v(\nrs after immigra- 
tion, rather than in the first six months(' Some issuers 
mav l)c: 

~ - the dc^sire for family reunion 

— maintenance of first language* 

— education and emplovment 
--■ cultural identity 

• Identifv and discuss the resettlement issuers that 
may arise twenty vears after migration. Some fac tors 
you will need to consider are: 

Language and cultural maintenance in children. 

— Ageing NESB parents and grandparents. 

Exercise Two 

How would you resettle? 

This is an alternative approach to understanding 
the impact of resettlement. The group should sit in a 
circle. Someone should pass around a box in which 
are enough cards for each of you to take one. If il is 
a large group split into smaller groups of three to ten 
participants and make extra copies of the same 
cards. Each ca-d describes a young immigrant's 
circumstances. 



You arrived in Australia in 1975 at 3 years of 
age. from a non-English speaking country, 
with your parents and five brothers and sisters. 
Your father is trained as a panel beater. 



You came to Australia in 1947 as a displaced 
person of seventeen. You had never had a job 
before coming here. 



You arrived in Australia as a refugee from an 
African country in 1988. You were nineteen 
vears old and have an uncle living in Australia. 



In 1979, at thirteen years of age, you arrived 
in Australia as a refugee. You were sponsored 
by the Australian Government and had lived for 
the [Kevious four years in a camp for orphaned 
children run by the United Nations. 



i You came to Australia with vou parents from a 
1 Middle Eastern village in 1972, when you were 
j 1 years old. 



You are slightiv deaf (about ^0% hearing loss} 
and vou came to Australia in 1980 at ten ycvirs 
of age, with your mother and two sisters. 



You arrived in Australia from Canada in 198fi 
to live with vour mother and her new. Austral- 
ian husband. 



In 197^, at ninc^teen vears of age, you came 
to Australia to marry the person your [)arents 
had chosen for you. 



You came to Australia as a tertiary student in 
1977 and stayed on after vour student visa 
c^xpired. 



Eac h group member, acting only on the limited 
information and withoLit disclosing what the card 
tells them, carters the rc^st of the group answers to the 
following questions: 

• How are you coping with life in Australia: 

— months 

— S years 

— 10 years 

— 20 years after you arrived 

• What are your major problen^s and pre-occupations 
at these dift'erent times? 

• What changes would you like to make in your life? 
Note that no-one has been assigned any specific 

country of origin. This is so you can assess the role of 
resettlement independent of culture, national origin 
or ethnicity. 
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Introduction 

The activities in this unit are designed to challenge 
your understanding of ethnicity and how it has an 
impact on the way you interact with others and in 
the planning and organising of programs for young 
people. 

Part (A) 

Conflicts of values often occur between commu- 
nity workers and young people during their pro- 
fessional contact. In a counselling situation, the 
conflict may be exacerbated by ethnicity factors. 
Effective communication involves an understanding 
by the community worker of their own values, phi- 
losophies, customs and behaviours and an appre- 
ciation of the values, customs, etc. of the person or 
family with whom they are working. 

Exercise One 

How would you assess the following family 
situation 

Mr & Mrs Suburb who speak very little English 
approach the local police about their daughter who 
they say is uncontrollable. Police refer them to the 
Family Support Agency. 



Situation 

• Maria problem c hild i4 vear^ ~ atlcMuls 
local secondary school. 

• Anna — 12 years old — attends local sec- 
ondary school. 

• Tony ~ 24 years old — works as a gardener 
for a municipal council. 

• Tina — 44 years — mother - honK^ duties, 

• John — 55 years — father ~ works an 
afternoon shift — 1 2 hour davs. 



Presenting Problem 

Maria is truanting, verbally abusive and aggressive 
to her parents. She has 3-4 day absences from the 
home without explanation. 

Parents' View 

• Maria's behaviour is not typical of the other chil- 
dren, she has always been a problem child but her 
behaviour has now become unacceptable. 

• Maria shouts, abuses and backchats to her par- 
ents when spoken to about her behaviour. 

• Mr & Mrs Suburb are critical of Maria's choice of 
friends; 'Australian girls' who are a bad influence. 

• Suspicion of promiscuous behaviour and possi- 
bly drugs. 

• Mr & Mrs Suburb would like the worker to set lim- 
its for Maria, so that she does not mix with the 
Australian girls and to stop her from truanting and 
going out regularly. 



Maria 

• Older-looking 14 year old with dyed blond hair, 
dresses typically like the 'Anglo-Australian girl'. 

• Appears amiable and attached lo her parents. 

• Has adopted 'Australian' mannerisms, uses slang 
and calls her family 'wogs'. 

• Feels that her parents have never accepted her 
and is afraid of her father's use of discipline. 

The family counsellor meets Mr & Mrs Suburb and 
has reached the following conclusion as the basis for 
their intervention. 

'This case highlights the competing cultures in 
a young 'ethnic' Australian teenager's environ- 
ment and the different expectations of ethnic- 
Australian youth and their parents. It raises the 
issue of how to approach effectively, from a 
welfare perspective, the parent/child conflict 
over cultural values when parents are unable, 
or perhaps unwilling, to step outside their own 
cultural enclave and adolescents are unable to 
come to terms with their own ethnicity/ 
Questions 

• Do you think the worker has made any assump- 
tions about this case? 

• Is cultural conflict the issue in this case? 
Issues to take into consideration 

• Communication problem between parents and 
child. 

• Child devaluing her cultural background. 

• F^Trents unable to discipline their daughter or 
effectively set limits. 

• Child's need to explore and experiment outside 
her family situation. 

• What role the worker should play. 

Answer the two questions on your own and then 
discuss them with others in a small group. 
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Exercise Two 

Read the following case study, outline the issues 
of concern and draft an action plan. Discuss these 
issues in a group setting with other youth workers, 
using the questions below as a guide. 

Mr & Mrs Multicultural. Mrs M confides to her lo- 
cal bilingual doctor that she is very upset about her 
son with whom she is having problems. She does 
not know what to do. Doctor refers Mrs M to the 
local community health centre. 



Family Structure 



George 


48 


Travel Consultant 


Mary 


42 


Part-Time Cleaner for a 




Hospital 


Paul 


15 


Secondary School 


loan 


1 1 


Primary School 



Presenting Problem 

Mother is severely depressed and is taking 
sedatives. She is not coping very well with her 
children. 

Mother's perception of problem 

• Distressed and devastated about her son's inap- 
propriate social behaviour towards his younger 
sibling. 

• P£\u\ is truanting and misbehaving at school. 

• Paul is involved in a 'bad' friendship network of 
boys from the local neighbourhood, who are all 
over 1 7. 

• Paul is never home and she believes he Is hang- 
ing out in billiard parlours. 

Paul's Views 

• Unhappy at home. 

• Mother is always upset and crying. 

• Father never home and spends a lot of time at the 
office. 

• Likes his sister but feels she is spoilt by his father. 

• Hates school prefers to go out with his friends. 

• Embarrassed by his mother's poor English and 
heavy accent. 

If you were the worker assigned to deal with this 
situation, what would you do? 

• List the issues in order of importance. 

• What plan of intervention would you develop? 

Issues to Consider 

• What issues are or may be common to family 
relationships in all communities? 

• Are there marital problems in the family? 

• Investigate the relationship between siblings. 



Part (B) 

The first task when planning is to identify aims and 
objectives. The objectives should be realistic and 
include timelines. Priorities need to be set for long- 
term and short-term goals. Young people have to 
participate in the planning process to ensure that the 
programme is relevant and responsive to their 
needs. Appropriate strategies have to be chosen to 
implement the programme's aims and objectives. An 
evaluation is essential for assessment of the process 
and program. 

The most simple process to follow when planning 
a programme is the 'W' questions method: 

Why, Who For, What, How, When, Where, How? 

Step 1 : A thorough investigation of your service area, and an 
assessment oi needs. 

WMY = AIM means: purpose of the 

programme and why 
it was initially 
developed. 

WHO = 1 AROET GROUP means: who is the 

programme aimed at. 
WHAT = WHAT KIND OF means: what is the content 

PROIECT going to be. 

MOW = STRATEGY TO means: how are you going to 
BE USED implement the 

project. 

WHEN = DAY AND TIME moans: what day of the week 

and what time of day. 

WHERE = LOCATION means: where are you going 

to have the 
programme. 

MOW = EVALUATION moans: how are you going to 

assess the 
programme's 
effectiveness. 



This checklist is for assistance with planning. 

• Have you researched your broader community to 
identify your target group? How many young people 
from NESB live in your area? What is the breakdown 
between sexes, and between ages? Do you have a 
demographic profile of the communuy? 

• Have you considered the cultural needs of the 
community you serve? 

• Have you recognised social systems and structures 
that are not culturally relevant or discriminatory? 

• Does your programme or service fit into the value 
of ethnic minority communities. If so, how? If not, 
why not? 

• Do you have a clear understanding of what these 
values are? 

• Are you aware of cultural similarities and 
differences? 

• Are your values and your attitudes in conflict with 
the value system of participants? 

• Who is the programme for — the worker, or the 
participants? 

• Does the programme contribute to the develop- 
ment of the participants' self-esteem and identity? 

• Does the programme fit the needs of all 
participants? 
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Exercise Three 

Develop a program. 



Profile of the Local Community 

• Mixed ethnic population consisting of Anglo- 
Celtic, Latin Americans, Lebanese and Indo- 
Chinese communities. 

• Migrant hostel, government provided hous- 
ing and small proportion of home-owner 
dwellings. 

• Very high youth population, particularly 
refugee minors. 

• Extensive youth services but very little par- 
ticipation by NESB young people. 

• Outer suburban, semi-isolated area with 
poor transport facilities. 



Task 

The local Ethnic Communities' Council ap- 
proaches the Council seeking financial support for 
the establishment of youth programs. 

The Council assigns you and the community hous- 
ing worker to report on the situation and to develop 
possible strategies to deal with their concerns. 

Think about this situation on your own and then 
discuss your proposals with others in a group. 



Exercise Four 

Using the first example as a guide, how would you 
develop youth programs for this community? 



Demographic profile 

• Rural municipality with a number of devel- 
oping towns within the region. 

• Established Anglo-Celtic community pkN a 
significant Turkish population moving into the 
surrounding towns. 

• The Turkish community is f)uving businesses 
and establishing its own cultural networks. 

• High youth population and 60% of the 
towns' unemployed are young people. 

• Drinking and drug taking is becoming an 
issue of serious concern for many parents. 

• The Turkish young people are rarely seen 
except within their own social groups. They are 
not using the local youth centre. 



Task 

As one of only two youth workers in the area, you 
are concerned about the unemployment situation 
and the plight of the young Turkish people who are 
not visible within the general community. 

Think about the situation on your own and then 
discuss proposals with others in a group setting. 
Perhaps the group can come up with a joint devel- 
opment plan. 



Introduction 

If we acknowledge that racism exists and even if 
we believe that such entrenched attitudes are dif- 
ficult to change, we still need to develop strategies 
to challenge racist values, ideas, structures and 
institutions. 

This means providing people with accurate infor- 
mation and personal contacts, with counter argu- 
ments and with opportunities to explore their own 
abilities and behaviour so that the potential for a shirt 
in view and behaviour is maximised. 
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to Segments 

British Unionists 
Turkish Administrators 
Communist^ 
Moslem Womon 
Spanish Probation Otticers 
Vietnamese Punks 
l\ik!stani Doctor*^ 
jewish Lawyers 
Irish Catholic s 
Disabled Ethnics 
P{)lish Teachers 
Arabian Sec retaries 
Black Men 

Portuguese Psychologists 
Young Oeek Males 
Serbian Financiers 
Indian Waiters 

Chinese Fngineering Students 
Philipino Nurses 
Feminists 

FgypHan /vccounlants 
Aborigines 
(jernian T(»c hnicians 
Italian Greengrocers 20 



Exercise One 
Comfort Zone 

This exercise can be used in a variety of ways by 
trainers with groups and individuals. For groups, 
with or without a trainer, it works well as an in- 
troduction to the racism issue in getting people to 
acknowledge that they have different feelings about 
different groups of people; it can also be used as the 
basis for a more guided discussion (see below). 
Groups can range from four to about twenty people. 
Individuals can complete the exercise to gain some 
understanding of their own prejudices. 

The job categories in the exercise can be altered to 
suit the locality and work situation of specific groups 
and individuals. 

This exercise is designed to help you explore your 
responses to specific groups of people in our soci- 
ety. Please complete it as honestly as you can, by 
shading in the appropriate segment of the circle 
according to the key. The sheet is for your use only 
— you need not show it to anyone else and it will 
not be collected. 

Ask people to shade in the wedge that best 
describes how they feel about the category of person 
that corresponds to the numbered wecjge. 
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Draw up a matrix, on a blackboard, whiteboard 
or large sheet of paper, as follows: 



No Conscious ExF>erience 
Very Uncomfortable 
Siightly Uncomfortable 
Comfortable 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 



















































































When the group has completed the exercise, the 
trainer or facilitator, should call out the number (not 
the category of person) and the comfort zone and 
ask people to indicate which wedge they coloured 
in. 

The trainer or facilitator writes up the frequency of 
response on the matrix. For example: 



No conscious experience 3 10 12 

Very uncomfortable 0 7 4 1 3 

Slightly uncomfortable 5 14 0 2 

Comfortable 0 10 3 5 7 



The group (or individual) then looks at the results 
and discusses any significant scores. This gives par- 
ticipants a chance to say, if they want, why they 
have certain feelings and to relate these feelings to 
their experience. 

For example, British Trade Unionists and Feminists 
generally rate at the very uncomfortable level and it 
is important to discuss why this is so, such as the 
impressions created by the media. 

The highest 'comfortable' ratings usually go to 
Italian Greengrocers and German Technicians. It is 
important to discuss why particular groups rate in 
this way, such as the substantial personal experience 
participants have with these groups, and whether 
we feel more comfortable with people with whom 
we have lots of contact. 

Further discussion points: 

• Do people react to the ethnic group or the occu- 
pation? (Some people don't like psychologists or 
accountants.) 

• How does our level of comfort or discomfort 
effect our behaviour towards particular groups? 

• Discuss the instances where there is a high re- 
sponse to no conscious experience and how this 
might relate to discrimination in employment and 
lack of equality of access to opportunity. 

The main point of this exercise is for participants to 
become aware of their own feelings and prejudices. 
So it is important to finish up with the sense that, 
although our feelings towards particular groups of 
people may vary, we must not let this effect our 
behaviour. Everyone has prejudices based on igno- 
rance or limited experience but we need to make 
every effort to eliminate or overcome discomfort. 



The following situation could be put as a final 
discussion point: 



You are sitting on a selection panel for a youth 
services co-ordinator for your local area. One 
of the applicants is from the group you are 
most uncomfortable with and another appli- 
cant is from the group you feel most comfort- 
able with. How will you deal with your feelings 
about these applicants. 
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Exercise Two 

Definitions and Interpretations 

Read through the following definitions and intec- 
pretations of racism. In small groups, consider the 
following question: 

What is the difference between prejudice and 
racism, ethnocentrism and prejudice, institutional- 
ised and personal racism. 

Prejudice: 'Unfavourable opinion or feeling 
formed beforehand without knowledge, thought or 
reason.'*^' 

Stereotype: 'The attribution of general psycho- 
logical characteristics to large human groups.'-" 

Ethnocentrism: 'A tendency to view alien cultures 
with disfavour and a resultant sense of inherent 
superiority.'""* 

Racism: 'Racism has three components: the belief 
that humankind consists of well defined 'races'; the 
belief that some 'races' are superior to others and 
the belief that the superior 'races' should rule over 
the inferior and the attempt to put this belief into 
practice. '^^^ 

'Prejudice is holding negative views of identifi- 
able groups of people (or of individuals as members 
of those groups) which persist in the face of evidence 
to the contrary. Racism is when such views deliber- 
ately or by default are given credibility and support 
by key institutions in our society. Prejudice gets 
turned into action or practice of some kind and that 
action is to the detriment of those about whom such 
views are held.' ^' 

'Racism may refer to prejudice, directed towards 
those who are classified on the basis of physical (and 
perhaps cultural) characteristics. It focuses on atti- 
tudes and draws on explanations ranging from the 
pathology of the attitude holder (the authoritarian 
personality etc.) to normal socialisation within a 
culture where prejudice is widespread. Or it may 
refer to discrimination, to behaviour, practices and 
outcomes which disadvantage members of minority 
racial or ethnic groups. ^" 

'Racism is the way everyday behaviour and prac- 
tices may operate in favour of some groups and 
against others; the way the rules of the game, the 
values or traditions inherent in our institutions may 
operate to disadvantage those whose racial or cul- 
tural background is not the dominant one. So racism 
isn't only individual or intentional or conscious.' 



Exercise Three 

Investigate the number of NESB persons hold- 
ing positions in government or decision-making 
bodies. Surveys like the one below are best con- 
ducted by a group (each person completing a small 
section) so that the findings can be used to open 
discussion. 

Survey 

• How many Federal members of parliament are 
there? 

• How many are of non-English speaking 
background? 

• How many are women? 

• How many are Aboriginal? 

• Collect the same information about your State 
parliament. 

• Collect the same information about the City 
Council. 

• Collect the same information about your local 
council. 

• Find out the names of the members of the High 
Court of Australia and the Supreme Court in your 
state. What do their names suggest about their ethnic 
background? 

• Seek out a list of the officers working in the Youth 
Affairs section of the relevantstate government 
department. How many are of non-Anglo-Celtic 
background? How many are women? 

• Obtain a staff list from any institution that runs 
courses in youth work and analyse it in the same 
way. 

• Get a list of office bearers and officials in your 
union and analyse it in the same way. 

• Analyse your own work environment in the same 
way. 

Note that information which relies on people's 
names as an indication of their background and 
gender can only suggest what the facts are. 



4,9 
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Exercise Four: Challenging Racism 

In your groups discuss your responses to the 
following situation. It may be useful to record the 
main arguments put forward in your small group and 
compare them with those of the group as a whole. 



When Manfred Gross arrived in Australia he 
handed in a form at the local post office on 
which he spelt his surname Grob (the final letter 
being a common form of double s in German). 
The counter clerk checking the form made the 
final letter into an unmistakeable capital B. 
In faltering English, Manfred tried to explain 
that his name was Gross. 'Looks like a B to 
me', snapped the clerk, so Manfred Grob he 
became. 



How would you describe the attitude and behaviour 
of the post office clerk — ethnocentric, prejudiced 
or racist? 

How would you respond if you were standing 
behind Manfred in the post office queue? 



The Victorian Nursing Council accepts Year 
12 English as a Second Language, among a 
number of minimum subject requirements, for 
entry into nursing. However, the final decision 
on which applicants will be accepted rests with 
the individual hospitals and training institu- 
tions. While the majority of those in Melbourne 
accept students who have successfully com- 
pleted Year 12 English as a Second Language, 
two major training hospitals do not. 



Would you describe the policy and the practice of 
the two hospitals as either discriminatory or racist? 



An after-school program that operates on a 
large, inner-suburban, ethnically-diverse hous- 
ing estate advertises its programs in English 
only. 



Would you describe this practice as discriminatory 
or racist? 

Is it an example of institutionalised racism? 



Vachar Naja, 19, is studying for his Higher 
School Certificate at North Sydney Technical 
College. 

'Our religion tells us to olebrate with other 
religions, to share their leasts. I am happy 
when my Christian brothers are celebrating 
Easter.' 

Vachar says he doesn't feel such generosity 
from his fellow students. 

'At College people were passing round a bag 
of Easter eggs — they were celebrating early 
— and one person said: 'Has Vachar touched 
the bag? I don't want to eat Easter eggs 
touched by a Muslim.' 1 tell people about my 
religion. I'm not ashamed of what 1 am. But 
people don't understand.' ^'^ 



Imagine that this situation occurred within a group 
of young people in your program. What, if anything, 
would you do about it? 



A local youth club runs a disco every Saturday 
night. Week after week fights break out at the 
disco between groups of young people from 
different ethnic minority backgrounds. 



What would you do about this? 



A youth service operates in an area with a high 
proportion of people of non-English speaking 
backgrounds. The service decides to employ 
a new community worker. The Management 
Committee decides not to make bilingualism 
one of the criteria for the selection of the 
worker. They feel that it will not be possible to 
cater for the variety of ethnic and language 
backgrounds in the area. 



Do you think that the Management Committee is 
prejudiced? Is their decision discriminatory or 
racist? 



Prior to a Federal election, an Australian Gov- 
ernment announces its intention to increase 
Australia's intake of black refugees in the after- 
math of war and famine. Two men, discussing 
how they will vote in this election, are adamant 
that the Government will not be getting their 
vote. One is of the firm opinion that white 
societies are more advanced than black ones 
because of the inherent superiority of white 
people — he doesn't want to see that 'watered 
down'. His friend does not share that view but 
believes that blacks and whites just can't live 
together and that Australia will experience an 
increase in racial tension if the black refugees 
are allowed in. 



How would you describe the views of these two 
men? 

Would you make any distinction between them? 

Would you describe their intentions as voters as 
racist? 
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Exercise Five 

Some Strategies for Challenging Rac ism in Work- 
ing with Young People 

These strategies are most appropriate tor centre- 
based youth services or groups. They are not given 
in any order of priority. After reading them, discuss 
how useful they might be to you and suggest other 
strategies from your own experience. 

• Have a display of up-to-date printed information 
tVom such sources as the Department of Immigra- 
tion and Ethnic Affairs, the Ethnic Affairs Commis- 
sion, and the Clearinghouse on Multicultural Issues 
(refer to further resources section — page ?) 

• Display materials that emphasise human rights: 
anti-sexist and anti-racist posters, newspaper and 
magazine articles. Display them gradually so that 
young people do not feel bombarded. The emphasis 
should be on creating an atmosphere rather than 
forcing the issue. 

• Challenge the attitudes of tlie young people with 
whom you work — ask for reasons and e\'i(ience, 
suggest otiier explanations. 

• Keep a personal journal. Use it to reflect on your 
experience: how you respond in racist situations; 
what you do; how, with hindsight, you interpret 
them. Over time this could prove useful in improving 
vour work in this area. 

• Accept that challenging racist attitudes and 
changing behaviour will be a long, slow [process. 

• Use activities like photography and video to 
encourage young people to get to know their com- 
munity and the pc^ople oi non-English s[)eaking 
background who are living within it. 

• When em[)l()ying workers with specialist skills 
encourage the em[)loyment of NESB people. 

• Set up activities which encourage young peof)le 
from different backgrounds to work together to 
achieve cc^mmon aims. 

• Mc^et regularly with other workers in your area to 
share ideas on how to combat rac ism. 



• Compile a list of films and videos which you can 
borrow. Think of how you could incorporate them 
into your programs (See the Further Resources sec- 
tion of this unit — page ?) 

• When young people have incorrect or no evi- 
dence for their views, encourage them to find out 
rather than telling them. Il is more productive for 
young people to be actively involved by looking 
something up in a pamphlet than by hearing it from 
you. 

• Discuss your concerns with local community 
workers of non-Englkn speaking background. Try 
the Migrant Resource Centre or a locally based eth- 
nic community organization, hivite them to your 
program, not to 'lecture' the young people, but to 
have a look around and perhaps initiate some 
informal discussion. 

• if you have young people from different back- 
grounds in your centre, encourage the young peo- 
[)le of non-English speaking background to talk 
about their backgrounds and experiences. (Don't do 
this in the context of racist remarks or abuse as this 
places the burden of c hallenging such remarks on 
the individual.) 

• Be prepared to talk personally with young people 
in a way that might give them some insight into their 
own attitudes. For example, talk about family mem- 
bers, close friends or themselves, the f)rejudices we 
all hold and possible explanations of them. Breaking 
down the defensiveness, which is often linked with 
prejudice, requires trust and confidence. This trust 
anci confidence can be developed when youth 
workers are prepared to show some vulnerability or 
share some relevantexperience of their own. 

• Suggest to young people that you organise a 
speaker who could answer their questions — but 
remember to avoid the impression that you are 
getting someone to 'correct' their attitudes. *'^' 



Do these figures reflect racism? 



WORK Biack people are more likely to be unemployed 

Pen iMitai^c ol (M( h i^roLip uii('mpl()\(»(i: 



AUSTRALIA CANADA 

White r.()"o NtUion.il tKcftii^c* 1 ()"•.. 

AtK)rigin<il ^4.6".. N.itivc^ pe()[)les ^)()-7.S% 
Vietnamese ^O/)".. 
Lc^banese .i) .9% 



While* [)0()plo are moro likely 
to have protessional or 
manag(vial jobs 



UNITED KINGDOM 

Men Women 

White 1-J''M 10"m 

Afro-Caribhean IVl^ 
Indian suh-conlinent ^0". 20% 





Source: 7/ie Nrw InirrthUiotwIisi. March 1^83 



Percentage of each group in professional jobs: 
AUSTRALIA White 14.2% 

Al)original 7% 

Vietnamese S.9'!n 

Ic^bancse 2.4% 
NEW Maoris 4.()% 

ZEALAND OlhcMs ]7.1% 
UNITED White 19% 
KINGDOM Indian sub-c ontinent 1 V'.. 

Afro-CarlbbcMH 3"<. 
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Exercise Six 

Four Theories of Attitude Change 

The following theories attempt to expldin how 
attitudes are formed and changed. After reflecting on 
and discussing these theories, assess whether they 
apply in your work situation. 

Yale Theory 

There are four main variables that influence an 
individual's acceptance of persuasive arguments: 

• the source of the information must be credil)le 

• the message has to appeal 

• the medium for conveying the message is 
significant 

• the receptiveness of the audience is influential 
There are four kinds of processes that determine 

the extent to which a person will l)e persuaded: 

• the level of audience attention 

• the degree to which the message is easily 
comprehended 

• the acceptability of the message-giver 

• the retention of the message is dependent on the 
previoirs three processes. 

Group Dynamics Theory 

Changes in peer group pressure ancl^or dominant 
values can create a pressirre which may lead to 
attitude change. So, if individuals with differenl 
values come into a group or a strong individual 
displays attitudes different to those of the group, 
attitudes might change. 

Cognitive Dissonance Theory 

We cannot believe (wo sets of ( ontradictorv in- 
formation simultaneously. Wc try to reduce the dis- 
comfort this creates by dispensing with one set of 
information. Which set we dispense with might 
depend on how emotionally important it is to us. 

Attribution Theory 

The formation of 'racial' attitudes has to be seen in 
a societal and institutional context. There is usuallv 
too much emphasis on individual racism and not 
enough on the way the structures of society rein- 
force it. So to change people's attitudes we need to 
change the structure of society and develop people's 
understanding of social inequality and its links with 
racism. 

Questions 

Have you secMi evidence of these theories operat- 
ing in your work places' 

Discuss the validity of these theories with other 
community workers. 
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These exercises are designed to show you how the 
values inherent in these concepts effect youth policy 
and practice. 

Exercise One 

In small groups write down your personal defini- 
tions of these terms: as^' lilation, integration and 
multiculturalism. 

Compare your definition with others. 

Exercise Two 

Assume that you are developing youth policy for 
your local area. /\ny youth policy must have a 
conceptual base and part of this conceptual base 
relates to young people of non-English speaking 
background. Develop and write policies based on 
the following concepts. 

a. assimilation 

b. integration 

c. multiculturalism 

Exercise Three 

Take any youth affairs policy document, State 
government, local council, State Youth Affairs Coun- 
cil rr other and assess which of these concepts — 
assimilation, integration or multiculturalism — if 
any, underpin it. 

Exercise Four 

Assume that you are beginning a new youth pro- 
gram or establishing a youth service. Make this as 
real and as close lo your actual practice as you can. 
Develop and write up the program based on one of 
the following concepts: 
a) assimilation 
b} integration 
c) multiculturalism 

Discuss in the group how the program reflects the 
values inherent in the concept of your choice. 
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